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BOSTON, MASS. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 22, 1877. 


To our Patrons. 


WHEN ORDERING BOOKS OR 
GOODS OF ANY KIND, PLEASE 
STATE THAT YOU SAW THEM 
ADVERTISED IN THE “ NEW- 
ENGLAND” OR “NATIONAL.” 


Music Books for Sabbath Schools. 


Fitted for the occasions 

CHORAL PRAISE. | Fitted.for the ocrasion 

but is a book of great cuncrete beauty for any denomination, 

roo good Songs, Tunes, and (easy, short) Anthems. By 
Rev. J. H. Watsrsury. Price 25 cts. 

G00D NEWS | A happy title for a beautiful 

> Sabbath School Song Book, 

which disappoints nobody, and contains a large number of 

songs which will be universal favorites. By R. M. M’- 


Intosn. Price 35 cts. 
The glittering title aptly 


SHINING RIVER. indicates the character of 


the profusion of bright, pure songs of elevated sentiment, 
which fill the book with uty. By H.S.& W. O. Par- 


cins. Price 35 cents. 
Containing songs contrib- 


RIVER OF LIFE. | uted by a large numbcr of 


well-known composers ; it has an unusual variety, and every- 
thing is of the best quality. By H. S. Parkins and W. W. 


Bentiy. Price 35 cts. 
Prepared for Camp Meet- 


LIVING WATERS. | for Meet- 


&c.; this is also most appropriate for Sabbath School Work. 
No better collection is published. By D. F. Hopaas. 
Price 30 cts. 
_ Remember the ENCORE (75 cts.) is the book for Sing. 
ing Schools. 

X@™ Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Elementary and Advanced Drawing. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 


PUBLISH 


PROF. S. B. WARREN'S 
Series of Preparatory Text-Books, 


Adapted to Colleges, Polytechnic Schools, Normal Schools, 
Evening Schools, and the Self-Instruction of 
Teachers and Mechanical Artisans. 


Free-hand Geometrical Drawing and Let- 
tering, $0.75 
Elementary Plane Problems, 1.25 
Drafting lustruments, and Op- 
erations, 1.25 
Elemeutary Projection, or Plan and Eleva- 
tion Drawing, with Shadows and Iso- 


metric Drawing, 1.50 
Elementary Perspective of Forms and 

Shadows, 1.00 
Descriptive Geometry. Complete Solutions, 

Large Figures, Examples for Practice, 3-50 
Shades and Shadows. Concisely comprehensive. 3.00 
— Perspective. General and Practical 

T-Diema, . 
Machine Construction and Drawing. Gear- ane 


ing &c. 
Stereotomy : Problems in Stone Outing 
For full Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars, Terms, &c., 
address as above. Also for sale by all leading Booksellers. 
.** J. WILEY & SONS’ new complete Descriptive 
Catalogue of Scientific Text-Books and i orks 
sent gratis on application. 108 


MARCH ATLANTIC, 


Now ready and for sale everywhere, 
CONTAINS 

A Rosary of Sonnets, by Mr. LONGFELLOW,— 
five in number, and very beautiful. 

Out of the Question. The third and fourth chapters of 
of Mr. HOWELLS’S delightful comedy. 

Rodman the Keeper. A striking story by CON- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 

The American. Two more chapters of Mr. JAMES’S 
capita) novel. 

Old Woman’s Gossip, XX. The last but one of Mrs, 
KEMBLE’S papers. 

The Contributors’ Club, always bright and suggestive. 

Papers by E. P. WHIPPLE, S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
and others, and Reviews of Recent Books, 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 
ATLANTIC for FEBRUARY, 


Containing, Wuirtier’s charming ballad, ‘‘ The Witch of | — 


Wenham ;” Dr. Hotmgs’s witty poem, on the Presidential 
Question; poems by LonGre._iow and STEDMAN, and the 
remarkable article by a SourH CAROLINIAN, on “ The Po- 
litical Condition of South Carolina,” js now ready, and the 
number can be bought at all the news-stands. 

PRICE: 35 cents a number; 4a year; with life- 
size portrait of Bryant and Longfellow, 5; with both por- 
trait, $6. 

H. O. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
“Sulphuret Oil of Roses,” 


A_Wonderful External Remedy, almost miraculous im its 
effect It eradicates, — by absorption, — Rheumatic pains, 
Neuralgia, Nervousness, and Throat Diseases. 

Sufferers do themselves positive injustice by not giving 
this Remedy a ¢riad. Price 50 cents, and $3.00. 

ce N. B.—An BNERGETIC AGENT WANTED IN BACH 
Town. FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Prop'rs, 

104 tf (1) 30 Franklin street, Boston. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a py prep- 

aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Schools. 
Copies of recent examination papers wiil be sent on appli- 

cation. (102 W. N. EAYRS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CASTINE, MAINE. 


The Spring Term will commence Tuesday, March 13. For 
catalogues and information address 
108 ¢ G. T. FLETCHER, Principal. 


[ULINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 

COLLEGH OF AGRICULTURE.” 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 


COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catal 
I address the President, F. Macoun, Db.” 


MIPDLeEBurY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutaert. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Boys College or en School. For 

address Banwy. F. Mitis A.M.. Privcinal. 


COLLEGE, hio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, ALzx. Burns, D.D. 79 


yorts COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fav, Secretary. 25 


W SAL stan UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


GePPpARD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Prigst, Principal. 80 2z 


GBEENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Buaxusuen, A. M., 

Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 
AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
eachers for the 


Hampton, Va. For the training of T 
colored race. Address L. C. iamoaioan, 66 zz 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


ACIFIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Addrese Prof. T. A. 


SLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
$250 per year, including board during Term time and 
incidentals, — in advance, quarterly. 
The Spring Term will in on Monday, Feb. 12, 1877. 
22 ARTHUR W. BROWN, Principal. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical mentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpgex, 426 East 26th street. 


V. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dert.. Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. Rocers, 
P. O. Rox 2848. Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGies, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address SamuEL Kwnee- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 


The Spring Term will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 2oth. 
For catalogues or further information address 
104 e Cc. C. ROUNDS, Principal. 


SILICATE. 
SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


ted Slates, for SLaTs or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 


Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
BOOK SLATE + 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 


Catalogues free: Sample to Taacwers. 107 & 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


An examination of candidates for certificates of qualifica- 
Gon oS all the different grades will be held at the Girls’ 
High School, on West Newton street, beginning at 9 A.M., on 
the 4th of April, and continuing three days, All the 
candidates are required to be present on each day, 

Circulars giving information concerning the subjects of 
examination in each of the several grades can be had on ap- 
Plication to the Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, at 
the Rooms of the School Committee, Mason street. 

108 a JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Sut. 


FOR MARCH. 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Suuscirtion Price (postage included) @1.60 a year in 
advance. GF Send 10 cents for a Sample Number and 
4 Premium List, FOHN L. SHOREY, 
108 a 86 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention to defective s; 


d Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Oratory. 
Went Snrinefield street. Roston. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
‘ Schools, Academies, &c. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resources, among the best in the country. 
——, Scientific, Biblical, Prepara' School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. Buses, D.D., Prest. 82 22 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PaTTEN. $2 22 
BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHAPIN. gia. 
ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
B mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Douvatas. ° 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. w. Strona, D.D. 


Vorce CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
ALTER K. Fosas (Grad. Bost. Univ, 


peech cured. W 
Sch. Oratory), Send for circular to No. 


GE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
DBUBY COLLEGE, ’ 


courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate 2m 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRAPFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annis E. Jonnson, Principal. 101 22 


HILL Female College, Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ.  gitf 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Ggo. GANNeTT, Princ. 5122 


SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuarces C. Bracpon, Princi 46 


RS. JAMES MASON’S English, French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 zz 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
Confessedly one seminaries for young ladies 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greene, Principal. 60 
GYWARTHMOBE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Maattt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized 4 half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. . 12 
ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. For catalogue, containing terms, apply to 
Miss M. Hasxact, Principal. 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


M strc VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 


EW-BRITAIN ea SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Princi "7 


IERCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Geo. H. Corrin, Prine. 


St: JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Furcer, Principal. 70 82 


GPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Srepsins, A.M. 


Mass. 


SEMINARY, Eastham 
Complete in its equi ts for Classical and 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Warron, Principal. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALten, West Newton, Mass. 


WAENER’S Polytechnic Business Co} 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institu’ ee 

in the State, Send so cts. for catalogue. (| ess 
ARNER, Princi 


learni 
W. W. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL: 
For catalogue or information, address, at ) Britain, 
I. N. CARLETON /cipal. 


STATE NORMAL ART 
28 St., BOSTOSS 


101 


ALTE Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at t ool. 56 az 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL $C SOL, 
AT Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 


RBCDE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 

Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin Feb. +3 1877. Address 
54 22 ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


Stats NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., address 
J. W. Dicxmson, Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 

Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel 

tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


One CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
» English, and Classical. 


courses in Morma/l, — Element 
Summer Kind: rten Training C for Ladies commences 
April 3, 187. man, Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
DEN, Pnincipals, Worthington, 


ADA ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


RE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two department 
and Scientific, J. Spavibinc, incipal.” 


EW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 


NEW-ENGLAND 
| 
| DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad-| (}HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
dress the President, A. D. D.D., LL.D. Well endowed, thorough, sad homelike. For 
| catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 zz 
str on. en i 
Up pus of oth are 
89 I | twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all | 
— scctions of Upper 
| 
| = 
i 
87 
| 
| 
| 
a! 


eachers’ Exchange. 


male Teacher (college in Park 
Institute, Rye, N. Y., for the Grammar Department 


between the ages of 11 and « ts) Branches to be 
“Arithmetic Al simple PI and Natural 
Science€ Latin, En Reading, Soe ing, Composition, 
Grammar ; Ys United States History. No one 


who is not a first-class teacher of every one — branches, 
and oy a skillful disciplinarian, need apply. lications, 


particulars, may be made to ATLOCK, 
Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


105 tf 
ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American and one of the 

most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 
NEW-ENG. EDUCATION, 
tf (2) Hawley street, Buston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$10 to $2 A DAY sure, made by poe wis 


ext, Transparent, 
and 
t-paid for 75c. 


samples, worth $4.00, 

t pos’ Illustrated Sree. Jj. 
BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab. 1830. 103m 
AGENTS. WANTED | cards ench, 
handed. 


cards suet A, my new ill 
circular, if it 
CANNON 


6s tf Washioates’ Street. BOSTON. 


VENTILATION. 


IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN. 
TILATION. without or = draughts, 
ada to large Ha ices, a eeping Apartments. 

—Alonzo Weed, publisher Zion's Herald: 
Messrs. Me & Sears, architects; Edward Abbott, 
editor regationalist; Lanedon S. Ward, Treasurer 
A. Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
sion; Libraria Historic Geneal 1 eer 

Call or send for Circular. W. H. KIMBALL, 120 Tre- 
mont st., Boston. Agents wanted i in every city and town. 


USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful of all 
Family and School Charts is “‘Apams’ SYNCHRONOLOGICAL 
Cuart or THe History,”’—Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern. Mounted on cloth, x = in length and 27 
inches in width. es Cc. GODDARD, 
Nos Chidions St., Malden, Mass. 


NOTICE! We have the 
T A K largest and best selling Sta- 
It contains 18 sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, oh golden pen, and a piece 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and —— fashionable fancy Set, 
packages, with assorted 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, 

articles to one. incl LLOYD 
W F LV used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting ff hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasi meet oy etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
coining money, and say it is the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 35 cents; Six for 81. Extraordinary inducements to 

town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 

for $2. BRIDE & CO., 
108 2z 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
OF NEW YORK. 

F. S. WINS17 ON, President. 


104 
tionery Package in the 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
Gud Lever Watch to all 
COMBINATION. Can be 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
Agents. Send fora sample haif-dozen, and —— your 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
THE 

Mutual Life 

R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80, 80,000,000. 


Statement v4 Policy No. 18 No. 18/9, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO. 
Cotton Brokers, 

NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years......... - 6,009.15 
nin Policy and additions ............. $11,099.15 
Premiums paid, at 
Compound $1,304.52 


since 1 
= in was 886.70, 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3a, 


PAPERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
|] ano DRAWING MATERIALS oF aus KINDS. 
1 FULTON ST. tame NEWYORK. 


These Lectures have been carefully grsoeged 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 
NEW YORK, 


Scientific Models, 


(Descriptive Geometry of Mechanical Engineering, &c ) 


TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


7. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 


of Twelve Lectures on Elocution and Gesture, illustrated bi Models 


for Teachers and 


Academies, a ls ; and embrace the 


most recent theories and discoveries bearing upon these important 


THE PROF. MOSES 
College and Charts, 
ON THE 
SCIENCE & ART Students of Coll 
sz branches of Polite Culture. 
Elocution and Gesture. 


For terms address Pror. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 

Illustrated { Furniture 

Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., ioe 
J. & R. LAMB, 

88 tf (2) sg Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s EBlectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- tas 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what pee. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro- Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICEK BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate correctly 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 roan in ‘ad 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. armers can 
plan their work according to its predictions. 
It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 
combination. We send it, paid, to 
Sia) any address, on receipt of Two Dellars, 

m Agents Wanted. Send stamp for ciroular. 
i H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 
H We have carefully inspected the above de- 
ami) scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
Zen it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 


Syracuse, N.Y., A 
Send immediately six dozen It 
‘ gives good sa‘ ion, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxgr. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 
You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. Cuaries B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 22 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUD! 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mee- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig’s 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ** Boston School Set.”’ 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to eid address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 

732 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, and has the most 
ment adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises 
70 Minerals, 
30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 
50 Azeic Keocka, 
50 Fossiliferous Becks, 
And has been already adopted in a great number of our 
schools and institutions. The price is $40. List seut on 


application, 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 


PAOLI’S 


LEcrp re) yout 


Boom 18, fears Building, BOSTON. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered :— 
U The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the pee ot of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages an 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

Ill. An Engineering course of three-years for the degree 


C. E. 
IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
yenge Se for graduates—four years for all others—for the degree 
Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. roth. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, ig 
College Hill, 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Jn 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable consi 

tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
fle alate thet will he ip eneral use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often ed in the use of the common slate, such 
& Sate pai sa ing the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
a a thing cannot occur, the covers being a 

bi a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finishe and 

fectly noiseless. We have sold many See of 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
naion as regards wear and use. The present style of 
tal ic have recently adopted and reduced the one- 
nee it within the means of every child. We ap- 

of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
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A liberal discount will be made for imtroduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 

70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN 80LD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Ixercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Poncil Use.) Bize 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arra arranged for the pupil's 
columns for number of errors. On the o a ab ae 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition Dictation Ex- 
t ever t if properly 
tablet is also coated with th an erasable water 
asa | composition, and can be written upon and erased 
of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) op 
of the retail price, 1o cents. For introd 
t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


70 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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FOR NEWSPAPERS @ MAGAZINES 


American or Foreign. 


: Send for our CATALOGUE 

ate FOR 1876, just issued, and 
: > mailed free to any address. 

a\ #@- Everything at Club Rates. 

Everything Free of Postage. 


We make the mmrorT of Foreign 
Magazines a specialty. All 
GREMAN and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
AkT, and LITERARY PERIODICALS, at 
tly reduced rates. See © 
rices in Catalogue. 


A. H. ROFFE & Co., 
NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


sos tf 18 Arch Boston. 


11 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MAS8, 


LADY SCHOOL. TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
ey | Music Songs for $1.00. Send stamp [ catalogue. 
96 tf AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


‘NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
osten, or THompson, Brown & Co., 23 Haw'ey Street. 


NO EXCUSE 


For Bad Ventilation 


Of Schoolrooms or Other Buildings. 


Hundreds of cases of perfect success. Call or send for Cir- 
culars. U. 8. VENTILATION CO., 
ro2 (3) 68 Water St., Boston. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Estimates given on application. 
&. C. KIMBALL, 96 z (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


Frames and Pictures ! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
done promptly and at reasonable rates. 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 
34 Bromfield Street. 


Atlaterials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Mathematical Instruments, 
&c., &e. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
33 & 35 CORNHILL, Boston. 


E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Instruments & Apparatus 


the practical illustration of the Ph 1 Scie have 
wh made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the eee 2 of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 

Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
desi particularly to meet the requirements of 
ools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 

Several sets have assist in the 
including our Boston 8 chool for, 

adopted ‘by the BOSTON GRAMMAR 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Phil hical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, 


sent on 15 cts. 


E. . RITCHIE & oo have been a 


by J. Brownine of don, and Rupo.rx 
mani of Optical and Acoustic Rectraments, 
and orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 


ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
[When writing, please mention this journal. ] 79 


BINDERS 


For the convenience of our Subscribers, 
who desire to keep their copies in good form, 
we have procured a supply of BINDERS, 
which we furnish for $1.25 at our Office 
or $1.50 cach by mail. 


The Embossed Covers are Lettered in Gilt 


The advantages of keeping THe JourNnat on file can 
scarcely be over-estimated, as the copies are thus always in 
place, and are preserved from injury or loss, No one should 
be without one, as but a few moments are needed to fasten 


b | each copy as received, in place, and when in place, the 


Binder can be laid on the table or on the shelf, always handy 
for reference. Address 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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A PLEA TO SCIENCE, 
O Science, reaching backward through the distance, 
Most earnest child of God, 
Exposing all the secrets of existence 
With thy divining rod, 
I bid thee speed up to the heights supernal, 
Clear thinker ne’er sufficed ; 
Go, seek and find the laws and truth eternal, 
But leave me Christ. 
Upon the vanity of pious sages 
Let in the light of day ; 
Break down the superstition of all ages ; 
Thrust bigotry away. 
Stride on, and bid all stubborn foes defiance ; 
Let truth and reason reign ; 
But, I beseech thee, O immortal Science, 
Let Christ remain. ~ 
What canst thou give to help me bear my crosses, 
In place of Him, my Lord! 
And what to recompense for all my lesses, 
And bring me sweet reward ? 
Thou couldst not, with thy clear, cold eyes of reason, 
Thou couldst not comfort me, 
Like One who passed through that tear-blotted season 
In sad Gethsemane. 
Through all the many wearying hours of sorrow, 
What word that thou has said 
Would make me strong to wait for that to-morrow 
When I should find my dead? 
When I am weak, and desolate, and lonely, 
And prone to follow wrong ? 
Not thou, O Science,—Christ, my Saviour, only,— 
Can make me strong. . 
Thou art so cold, so lofty, and so distant, 
Though great my need should be, 
No prayer, however constant and persistent, 
Could bring thee down to me. 
Christ stands so near to help me through each hour, 
To guide me day by day; 
O Science, sweeping all before thy power, 
Leave Christ, I pray! —Selected. 


Tue Lonpon ScHoot Boarp is a model of its class. 
It holds weekly meetings every Wednesday evening, 
always has a full attendance of its members, its presid- 
ing officer, Sir Charles Read, is invariably in the chair, 
the discussions of the Board are able and practical, has 
a minority representation of women, who have as yet 
done nothing exceedingly wise or otherwise, and on the 
whole the Board seems to be doing a vast amount of 
general and detail work for little or no pay. We com- 
mend its example to American cities. 


Montana is in no wise behind her elder sisters in 
educational matters. For the support of the schools, 
4 tax of five mills on the dollar is annually made. The 
schools are quite generally carried on nine months in 
the year. At Helena, the capital, the wages of the 
lady teachers average from $75 to $100 amonth. The 
city superintendent, a graduate of Dartmouth, ’74, has 
a salary of $2,000 per annum. A new graded-school 
building, costing $30,000, having seven recitation-rooms, 


THE increase, within the past few years, of trashy 
and unwholesome literature for children is something 
to be deeply deplored, and yet there seems to be no legal 
method by which it can be checked or suppressed. 
People, as a class, are too negligent what their children 
read, content if they see them engaged with a book. 
A glance at our periodical-stands will show what kind 
of literary food our youth are fattening upon. Thieves, 
burglars, and prize-fighters are made the heroes of ex- 
citing tales ; crime is invested with a halo of romance, 
and the worst teachings of immorality are inculcated, 
The weekly sheets which furnish this pernicious class 
of reading are filled with illustrations which appeal to 
the eye, and are invitingly displayed in the windows 
and on the counters of our periodical stores. There 
seems to be no way of contesting the influence thus ex- 
erted, except by furnishing a pure and high class of lit- 
erature, especially adapted to the young, and in a style 
equally attractive. Endéavors in this line have not 
been lacking, and the results have been most promis- 
ing.—Boston Transcript. 


A LETTER from a well informed correspondent in 
Madrid, gives the following account of educational 
matters in Spain : 

“Tn this country teachers pass an existence that is 
difficult and painful in the extreme. The Catholic 
clergy interferes with the schools and universities, and 
ecclesiastical influence has driven from their profes- 
sional chairs such men as Castelar, Salmeron, Moret, 
Figuerola, Giner de los Rios, and Arcarate, who are 
the great orators, philosophers, and economists of our 
country. Recently, a deputy in Parliament applied to 
the Rector of the University of Madrid the title of a 
Forguemada, who, in the 14th century, was the most 
ferocious inquisitor of Spain, and the most terrible 
enemy of science and of the books where it is to be 
found. Merelo, professor of History in the Institute 
del Noviciado de Madrid, has been subjected to a crim- 
inal prosecution for certain remarks in a book of which 
he is the author, published seven years ago, relative to 
the Bourbon dynasty. 

“Teachers of both sexes are persecuted relentlessly 
if they do not confess and receive the sacrament, also 
if they do net accompany the children to the Mass at 
the Parish church on Sundays ; and a teacher has been 
punished for having eaten of some game on the eve of 
Good Friday. And as our rulers are all taken up with 
a policy that is mean, personal, and of small ambition, 
primary instruction is degraded in spite of its being in 
the hands of a body of teachers that are intelligent, lib- 
eral, enthusiastic, but starved and persecuted by all the 
fanaticisms, and by all the governments that dread the 
rational instruction of the people.” 


Ir seems to be the fixed purpose to send another ex-, 


pedition to find, if possible, a passage to the North 


pedition has just returned from a fruitless attempt, 
under the most promising conditions ; but the sugges- 
tions growing out of the discussion of the causes of 
England’s failure seem to stimulate us to take our turn 
again. We are told that “Old Probabilities” says that 
the demands of meteorological science demand that 
itis absolutely necessary for us to have a station in 
these high latitudes, if we expect to be able to predict 
the weather changes with any certainty, and that the 
study of magnetic currents near the pole are essential 
to determine many of the conditions upon which our 
individual life may depend. 

The great quantities of coal supposed to be buried in 
the Arctic regions, are to play an important part in the 
American settlement. While these coal fields will not 
be worked for profit to export, they will serve to so 
moderate the temperature as to make permanent ex- 
ploration settlements possible. 
right, and justified by the demands of science ; but for 
our part we prefer to study the winds and currents 
from the summit of Mt. Washington, once a year, in 
mid-summer. 


An Important Educational Power. 


BY JOHN WHEELER, D.D., 
(Late President of Iowa Wesleyan University.) 


It cannot be disguised that in our country there are 
deadly foes to general education, and that these foes 
are influential. The free common school is the! ob- 
jective point of attack, but the warfare is not by any 
means restricted to this interest. The friends of general 
education believing that upon our national free schools 
depend largely the intelligence and morality of the people, 
and hence the prosperity and permanence—the very ex- 
istence, — of the republic, it is well to know all the im- 
portant forces in favor of free schools and of the spread 
of learning and general intelligence. When these 
forces have the foundation of their faith and activity in 
religious convictions, they of all are the most to be de- 
pended upon. We wish to present some facts with ref- 
erence to an important religious body, as to its charac- 
ter as an educational force. 

A writer in the Worth American Review for January, 
1876, says of this body: “In the religious history of this 
cguntry, Methodism represents a profound popular re- 
action. In this light the rise of this great and influen- 
tial body must be viewed as the most signal religious 
fact which the past century presents.” “ Their 


own statistics for the past year give more than twenty- 


six thousand preachers, and a church property of more 


than eighty millions. The churches have increased at 
the rate of two for each secular day throughout the 
year, ‘They are now the most numerous religious or- 
ganization in the land, and with a zeal and confidence 
fully proportioned to their strength.” 

This body represents, probably, about one-sixth of 
the popular influence of the nation, And its position 
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on some of the difficult educational problems of the 
age is, — hence and for other reasons, — of profound 
moment. 

Methodism was born in a university. The leading 
member of the “Holy Club” of Oxford, while de- 
votedly employed in the interests of the revival of spir- 
itual religion, was also intensely interested in the popu- 
lar dissemination of intelligence. He wrote on a wide 
range of subjects ; one hundred and eighty-one works 
and articles, in prose and verse, were at one time enu- 
merated, — in English and Latin, — on grammar, logic, 
medicine, poetry, theology and philosophy. Two-thirds 
of these were for sale, each for less than a shilling, 
and more than one-fourth for a penny. He re- 
duced, by abridgement, many folios and quartos to 
pocket volumes, wading through the mass of learned 
works of his day, simplifying, multiplying, and cheap- 
ening : presenting in the cottages of the poor almost 
every variety of useful and entertaining knowledge. 
In August, 1777, he projected a magazine, devoted to 
religion, learning, and general intelligence, which is 
now the oldest religious magazine in the world. From 
the same impulse originated the great “ book concerns ” 
of the denomination in the United States. True to its 
natal instincts, it has patronized and organized pri- 
mary schools, academies, colleges, and universities. In 
the United States it has organized and controls sixty-nine 
academies and seminaries, twenty-seven colleges and 
universities, and three theological schools ; also one in 
Germany and one in India,—beside other professional 
schools ; and has invested in these some nine millions 
of money. 

But we wished particularly to speak of the action of 
the late general conferences on the subject of general 
education, as having an important bearing upon these 
vital interests. ‘The General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in 1872, as may be found on 
page 355 of the church discipline,—enacted as follows : 

“ Whereas, We have always, as a church, accepted 
the work of education as a duty enjoined by our com- 
mission “to teach all nations” ; and 

Whereas, The system of common schools is an in- 
dispensable safeguard to republican institutions ; and 

Whereas, The combined and persistent assaults of 
Romanists and others endanger the very existence of 
the common schools ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1, That we will codperate in every effort 
which is fitted to make our common schools more ef- 
ficient and permanent. 

Resolved, 2, That it is our firm conviction that, to di- 
vide the common school fund among religious denom- 
inations for educational purposes is wrong in principle, 
and hostile to our free institutions and the cause of ed- 
ucation. 

Resolved, 3, ‘That we will resist all means which may 
be employed to exclude from the common schools the 
Bible, which is the chart of our liberties and the inspi- 
ration of our civilization.” 

At the late sessiofi of the General Conference, held in 
Baltimore, May, 1876, it was ordered,—as may be seen 
on page 155 of the church book of discipline,—that all 
ministers in charge of districts,—which districts include 
all the individual churches of the denomination in the 
United States,—should see that a committee on educa- 
tion, of which the pastor shall be, ex officio, chairman, 
be appointed in every ministerial charge (every church), 
“to organize, wherever practicable, a church lyceum 

for mental improvement, and to develop facil- 
ities for social intercourse ; to organize free evenin 
schools ; to provide a library, text-books, and books of 
reference ; to popularize religious literature, by read- 
ing-rooms or otherwise ; to seek out suitable persons, 
and, if necessary, assist them to obtain an education 
with a view to the ministry ; and to do whatever shall 
seem best fitted to supply any deficiency in that which 
the church ought to offer to the varied nature of man.” 

From these late movements it will be seen that, while 
the denomination has its own professional schools, col- 
leges, and academies, it is in deep sympathy with the 
great national system of free common schools, and all 
over the nation will stand boldly for their defense and 


improvement ; and further, that it will strive, in city, 
town, and rural district throughout the land, to reach 
the laboring youth, who cannot, or do not, avail them- 
selves of their local advantages, to encourage them to 
seize these and secure higher advantages of education. 
It will labor to develop, everywhere, a love of intelli- 
gence, of morality, and refinement. 

It is well for the friends of education, whether indi- 
vidual, or corporations, religious or civil, to become ac- 
quainted with each other, to entertain for each other 
mutual respect, and to seek by all practicable codpera- 
tion to defend and advance the interests of the com- 
mon school, and of general, universal education. 


Varieties. 


— A sweet little boy, only eight years old, walked 
into a teachers’ examination at Oswego, and bawled 
out: “ Annie, your fellow is down to the house.” 

— An Iowa paper speaks of a man having been 
lynched “for burning the barn and contents of his son- 
in-law.” Any man who will burn the contents of his 
son-in-law ought to be lynched. 

— “Weg” writes to the Baltimore American, inquir- 
ing, “‘ Would it not be possible to cede Louisiana back 
to France?” It would. They have been going to 
cede for some time past.—V. Y. Com, Adv. 

— “Comparisons are odious.” The A/ajor (rocking 
Nelly on his knee, for Aunt Mary’s sake): “I suppose 
this is what you like, Nelly?” JVély;: “Yes, it’s very 
nice. But I rode on a real donkey yesterday. I mean 
one with four legs, you know.” 

— “Now, my boy,” said the examiner, “if I had a 
mince pie, and should give two-twelfths of it to John, 
two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, and should 
take half the pie myself, what would there be left? 
Speak out loud, so that all can hear.” “The plate!” 
shouted the boy. 
— A doctor recently gave the following prescription 
for a sick lady: “A new bonnet, a cashmere shawl, 
and a silk dress.” ‘The lady entirely recovered. 
— “You had better ask for manners than money,” 
said a gentleman to a beggar who asked for alms. “I 
asked for what I thought you had the most of!” was 
the reply. 
— “ How many Sunday-schools do you belong to?” 
inquired an ambitious-looking boy of an innocent-faced 
little fellow on the street, the other Sunday. “I be- 
long to one,” was the reply, “to my own, over here near 
my home.” “Only ter one!” exclaimed the ambitious 
boy, moving on; “I don’t ’sociate with none of you 
one-school fellers. I goes ter four now, I does, an’ I’m 
goin ter join ‘nother or bust!” 
— Hard was he up ; 

And, in the hardness of his upness, 

Stole a ham. . 

Down on him swooped, 

And swooping, up him scooped, 

The minions of the law. 

— “Why should we celebrate Washington’s birthday 
more than mine?” asked a teacher. “Because he 
never told a lie,” shouted a little boy. 

— A comprehensive school inspector asked an Aber- 
deen class if any one could tell him anything remark- 
able in the life of Moses. Boys: Yes, sir; he was the 
only man who broke all the commandments at once. 

— A German looked up at the sky, and remarked : 
“T guess a leedle it vill rain somedime pooty queek.” 
“Yees do, eh?” replied an Irishman ; “ what business 
have yees to purtend to know about Ameriken weather, 
ye furriner?” 

— The palindrome is a line that reads alike back- 
ward and forward. One of the best is Adam’s obser- 
vation to Eve: “ Madam, I’m Adam.” Another is the 
story that Napoleon, when at St. Helena, being asked 


by an Englishman if he could have sacked London, re- 
plied: “ Able was lere I saw Elba.” Years ago might 
have been seen in California a street sign which came 
very near being an excellent palindrome. It reads: 


“S, Gillings,—Yreka Bakery.” Now try it backward, 
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WHO KNOWS? 


BY FRANK D. STICKNEY, 

When through the sea-wet morning’s veil of mist 
Of saddening, paling gray, 

Will come the first slight sun-smile that we wist, 
To chase the cloud away? 


Who notes the elm and maple’s bourgeoning ? 

What friend of mine can tell . 

‘The day and hour that Spring’s first bird Will sing 
His little ritournel ? 


Who knows when Spring to maiden Summer grows? 
Which brook sings sweetest tune? 

Or where belongs the gift of the first rose,— 
To May or June? 


Who may be sure, in all the August eves, 
When Summer hath grown old, 

Which hour Autumn seeks her first few leaves, 
And paints them red and gold? 


Upon what wintry pool or pond or lake 
Do clearest crystals gleam ? 

Where stands more marvelous tree and fern and brake 
Than in frost-work’s woodland dream ? 


What fairy realms, zrial thrones and towers, 
May fill each cloud’s white crest? 

What brighter visions than in sunset hours 
Seen in the mystic West? 


Geography in our Common Schools. 
BY J. MILTON HALL, 


Geography is a science, and, like most sciences, is 

either practically illimitable, or is so closely connected 
with several others, that it is very difficult to point out 
the exact line of demarcation. In the little time as- 
signed to this subject, we can touch but briefly upon a 
few of the many important and interesting portions of 
this great theme. Our considerations must, to a great 
extent, be governed by the fact that in the small portion 
of time which the average pupil is at school, but a com- 
paratively small part even of that time can be given to 
this subject. 
Only those portions, then, should be made prominent 
which, thoroughly mastered, will give the pupil a fair 
knowledge of the great planet on which he lives, and at 
the same time have him so well grounded in the sci- 
ence, that should it be his desire to pursue a more ex- 
tended course, he will not be compelled to ‘unlearn’ 
anything. 

Geography, like other sciences, has its own termi- 
nology. What real permanent progress would one make 
in geometry without an accurate apprehension of the 
terms point, line, angle, surface, and solid ; or in chem- 
istry, without a clear conception of the meaning of the 
words gas, liquid, solid, base, acid, and alkali? In 
like manner, the beginner in geography should first 
master the nomenclature, so far as is possible. I say so 
far as is possible ; for to what one of us, at the age of 
ten or twelve, did the word ‘continent,’ for example, 
convey all the meaning which it now does? Hence 
the definitions, and a clear, although not necessarily a 
full appreciation of the form of the earth, the natural 
divisions of land and water, the important points of the 
compass, etc., must be fixed in the mind before we can 
look for any real progress. Familiarity with the points 
of the compass, and the ability to point in the direction 
of that portion of the earth which is under consider- 
ation, should be insisted upon. In those schoolrooms 
where the pupils sit facing the north we find little diffi- 
culty in this matter, on account of the correspondence 
between the representations on their maps and the 
actual points. 

In these days, when steam and electricity have 
brought us into such close connection with all parts of 
the habitable world, when children’s newspapers and 
children’s books of travel are to be found in almost every 
household, the average American pupil, before he at- 
tains the age at which he begins this study systemat- 
ically, has, to a great extent, become familiar with the 
expression “around the world,” and also with the 
names of many important cities, States, and nations ; 
and in these days of travel, and especially of summer 
excursions, there is little need of elaborate descriptions 


of mountains, islands, capes, bays, lakes, rivers, and 
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the ocean, since all are comparatively familiar objects 
to even quite young children. 

We cannot well take up either of the three depart- 
ments of geography, mathematical, physical, or polit- 
ical, without, at the same time, making use of the others. 
Hence, to a certain extent, these three departments 
must be carried along together, but not made equally 
prominent. For my own part, I would do but little 
with mathematical geography, until the political, and 
quite a large portion of the physical geography were 
very well advanced. 

I trust that you will pardon me if I recall to your 
minds two principal methods of beginning instruction 
in this science. The first, which I will call the ema- 
htic method, begins with the earth as a whole, — its 
form, motions, and relation to other heavenly bodies ; 
its circles, zones, and subdivisions, natural and arbi- 
trary, and finally brings the pupil down to his own im- 
mediate vicinity. The second, which I will call the 
synthetic method, is the reverse of the first, and begins 
with a plan of the school yard, the location of adjoin- 
ing premises, the direction of well-known streets, and 
boundary of the town ; after which follow the county, 
State, and adjoining States, until 

“ Earth’s remotest bound” 
is, perhaps, finally reached. 

One of the objections very strongly urged against the 
former method, is that the beginner has not the mental 
ability to comprehend so vast a subject, while it com- 
pels him to struggle with mathematical geography be- 
fore his mathematical studies have prepared him for 
the work. On the other hand, it is claimed with equal 
pertinacity that the pupil who follows the synthetic 
method, wastes much valuable time on comparatively 
unimportant minutiz. Each of these methods has its 
excellences, —for there is always a grain of truth in 
radicalism, — each its defects ; both have very earnest 
defenders. And may not the fact that each has such 
earnest advocates be taken as pretty conclusive evi- 

dence that there is a middle course, combining both, 

which is far better than either? 

What should be taught in regard to each political 
division? In reply, I would say just those geograph- 
ical facts which the pupil’s memory can retain, and 
which are of the most importance for a well-informed 
citizen to know. Hence, great care must be exercised 
in deciding how many and what facts shall be mas- 

_ tered. Suppose that Blank’s Common School Geography 
states four thousand geographical facts, and that one- 
half that number is all the average pupil can retain in 
his mind. The “Course of Study” says very definitely 
Blank’s Common School Geography, finished.” What is 
to be done? The conscientious young teacher feels 
that the author ought to know better than he what 
should be taught, and hence, frequently follows the 
course laid down in the text-book, unmindful of the fact 
that the compiler of that text-book did not issue a work 
especially adapted to the needs of the schools of one 
State to the exclusion of the others, but it was his aim 
to prepare a work which might be used with equal ad- 
vantage all over our country. Hence, he must be as 
explicit in his treatment of Illinois as of New Hamp- 
shire ; but it by no means follows that New Hampshire 
pupils are to give equally full descriptions of these two 
States ; and the same is true of the Illinois’pupils. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that any school text- 
book on this subject will contain all that our pupils 
should learn in regard to their own States, while nearly 
€very one contains much in regard to distant localities 
which is comparatively unimportant. 4 vast amount of 
time may be wasted in burdening the mind with unimpor- 
tant details, 

Should any of us be transported to some hitherto un- 
known country, and so located that the whole of that 
country were brought within the range of our vision, 
the most natural question would be, What is this re- 
Sion, and where are we? This, in substance, is the 
first question which I would present for the pupil’s con- 
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sideration, that the general subject may be brought be- 
fore the mind previous to any extended description. 
What, and where is it? This would be my first ques- 
tion, or topic. What other lands, what waters, sur- 
round this strange, new country? Hence, I «would 
make the “ Boundary” my second topic. And here 
much valuable time is often wasted. I have known 
pupils to be checked for failure, and compelled to re- 
main after school hours and make up the entire lesson, 
because, in giving the surroundings of Arkansas, the 
State of Missouri was omitted from the western border. 
Happily, this practice of taking undue notice of every 
slight variation of the boundary line, every little “ pan- 
handle,” is fast dying out. 

But to return to our new country. The most prom- 
inent objects in our field of vision are the mountains, 
if there be any. Let “ Mountains,” then, be our third 
topic. Through what part of the country, along what 
borders, and in what general direction do they extend? 
Are there any important peaks? Do not be too prod- 
igal of these. Outside your own State a dozen are 
enough, and one-half that number will answer very well. 
It is desirable to know the name and location of the 
highest peak in most of the grand divisions, and also 
to know something concerning the most noted volcanoes. 


From and between these mountain ranges flow the 
rivers. Hence, I would next turn the attention to the 
rivers. Where do they take their rise? In what direc- 
tion, and through or between what divisions do they 
flow? What other bodies of water do they finally 
reach? Inconnection with the rivers, the slope and 
general surface of the land may be taken whenever 
thought desirable, thus making use of the knowledge 
already obtained in regard to mountain ranges. These 
“Other Bodies of Water,” — salt or fresh,—claim our 
next attention. In these bodies of water are the 
“ Islands and Capes,” the most important of which we 
will name and locate. 

We have now noticed nearly all the physical geogra- 
phy of the country that the mass of our pupils can prof- 
itably consider. 
water, on the banks of these rivers, and in the midst of 
the widely-extended plains, we can see the great centres 
of trade and industry. Hence, we will take as our 
seventh topic, the “ Capital and Other Important Pla- 
ces.’ The learner must be guided in the selection of 
these mountains, rivers, islands, capes, and towns ; oth- 
erwise much valuable time will be wasted in learning 


Norte.—In order to show the manner of reciting, I have placed 
below the work of a child of ten or eleven years. The blackboard 
work is first done from memory, under the eye of the teacher, and 
is arranged somewhat as follows: 


Map 7. Hartford. 
3. Green. New Haven. 
of 4- Connecticut. Bridgeport. 
Housatonic. New London, 
Connecticut. Thames. Stonington. 


With pointer in hand, the child commences somewhat as fol- 
lows: “Connecticut is one of the United States, and is also the 
most southeasterly of the New England States. It has Massachu- 
setts upon the north, and Rhode Island on the east; on the south 
lies Long Island Sound, and the State of New York lies upon the 
west. Its mountains are a portion of the Green Mountains, which 
extend north and south through the northwestern part of the State. 
Its most important rivers are the Connecticut, Housatonic, and 
Thames, The Connecticut river starts from Connecticut Lake, in 
the northern part of New Hampshire, and flows in a southerly 
direction, with New Hampshire upon the east and Vermont upon 
the west, and then across Massachusetts and Connecticut into 
Long Island Sound. [Describe the other rivers]. The only other 
important body of water is Long Island Sound, which lies south 
of Connecticut. There are no important islands nor capes. Long 
Island, which lies south of Long Island Sound, belongs to the 
State of New York. The capital is Hartford, which is situated 
on the right bank of the Connecticut river, a little north of the 
central part of the State. Some of the other important towns are 
New Haven, Bridgeport, New London, and Stonington. [Now 
locate each]. Connecticut is noted for its manufactures of clocks, 
silver, brass, iron and wooden ware, hats, combs, brushes, but- 
tons, cutlery, etc.,” — there being no definite limit to the amount 


given under this topic. 


something about an insignificant town, which ought to 
be given to gaining a knowledge of some important ahd 
growing city. 

Lastly, we may ask, For What is this country iio- 
ted? What are its productions? its manufactures? 
its commerce? Has it any other sources of wealth? 
How do the inhabitants get their living? Are there 
any natural curiosities worthy of mention? What ad- 
ditional items of interest can be given in regard to the 
history, customs, manners, morals, religion, etc.? In 
the consideration of this eighth topic, “ For what 
noted?” 1 would allow the widest latitude, and encour- 
age the pupils to obtain all the information that they 
can, and from any authority to which they may have 
access, either in school or at home ; and the class, not 
to say the teacher, will often receive valuable informa- 
tion as the result of the researches of some enterprising 
pupil. Here the climate can be enlarged upon. Why 
is this region noted for its grains, while another must 
import the greater part of its food? What induces 
people to live in the latter? etc. Our topics, then, 
would be,— 

1. What, and where is it? 

. What surrounds it ? 

. Mountains. 

. Rivers. 

. Other Bodies of Water. 

. Islands and Capes. 

. Capital and Other Important Places. 
. For what is it noted? 

Let us look for a moment at some of the advantages 
of this method of recitation. 

1. The pupil knows how to study his lesson without 
waste of time. 

2. A habit of arranging work systematically is incul- 
cated. 

3- A connected description is given. 

4. Power of expression is cultivated. 

5. A written abstract of the lesson can be given 
which shall not be a confused jumble ; and such written 
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Along the shores of these bodies of| abstracts should be frequently required. 


6. It makes the pupil familiar with the spelling of 
geographical names, by compelling him to write all that 
he uses. 

By calling rapidly upon different members of the 
class, all may participate in the recitation ; and much 
time spent in asking questions may be saved for the 
map-drawing exercise, which should be the inseparable 
accompaniment of recitations upon the political divisions. 

(To be continued.) 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 


(Conéluded.) 
The last thirty-two or three years of my school life 
were spent in my school for young ladies. It would be 
a tedious thing to give a minute account of its manage- 
ment. I shall recapitualate those things only which I 
consider of the highest moment. 

From the time my pupils entered school, I required 
all of them to repeat, every Saturday morning, about 
thirty lines of the best and highest poetry in our lan- 
guage ;—passages from Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, 
Scott, Gray, Goldsmith, Pope, Thomson, Collins, Aken 
side, and some others. The process of committing the 
poetry to memory is of the greatest value. I watched 
it very carefully in a young lady in my own family. At 
first she had to begin on Saturday, and renew the 
work faithfully every day, to the end of the week. Her 
memory constantly improved, so that, before the end of 
the first year, she dared to put off the work of commit- 
ting to the morning of the Saturday when the lines were 
to be repeated. 

This work was continued, in the case of some of my 
pupils, five or six years; so that some of them have 
some thousands of lines of the best poetry in our lan- 
guage,— the best in any language,—still familiar to 
them. One of them (a grandmother) told me, not long 
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ago, that she remembered perfectly all the lines she 
ever learned in school. I know of nothing else of so 
precious value for a woman to Carry through life ; and 
I would earnestly commend my practice to all the 
teachers of young ladies who wish something very pre- 
cious to remain, abiding to the end, in the memory of 
their pupils. What better, or more agreeable compan- 
ions, can a young lady of eighteen take with her from 
school, than a memory which learns everything with fa- 
cility, and three or four thousand lines of the richest 
poetry in the English language ? 

On the opening of my school for young ladies, it occu- 
pied a room at the corner of Beacon and Park streets. 
lt was afterwards, for a time, on Bromfield street, until 
a house was built, at 11 Chestnut street, expressly for 
the school, and was occupied for years. No years were 
ever more pleasant. At that time the land now form- 
ing Mt. Vernon street and several streets parallel to it 
on the north and west, down to Cambridge street and 
Charles River, was open land, covered with trees and 
shrubs and grass, and occupied by cows and birds and 
squirrels. My pupils often accompanied me to these 
pleasant places, to feel the freedom of the country, and 
to see and examine various plants and animals, and to 
learn something about them. 

The school was next moved to Temple place, to a 
house built expressly for it, and continued there for 
eight or ten years, till the building of No. 2 Pemberton 
square, which was built expressly for a dwelling-house, 
with school rooms, large and high and light, above the 
whole of it, made accessible by a front door and broad 
staircase, entirely separate from the house. The win- 
dows of the school rooms commanded views of the 
lower part of the city, and an unbroken ocean horizon 
of nearly half a circle. 

My school was allowed gradually to increase in num- 
bers and instructors. It had a permanent teacher of 
French, and, afterwards, of Italian ; and courses of lec- 
tures upon various subjects were given by competent 
persons. Dr. J. B. S. Jackson accompanied myself and 
the young ladies to the hills in the neighborhood, and 
told us about all the rocks that were naturally or arti- 
ficially exposed ; and similar instruction on other sub- 
jects was given by other competent persons. 

Throughout the whole course of my instruction of 
young ladies, I had constantly in view to do what I 
could, every day, to form habits of serious thought upon 
the subject of our spiritual relations, our relations to 
God and eternity. To this end, 1 always spent a part 
af every Sunday in studying the New Testament, and 
portions of the Old, that I might have a few words of real 
jastruction or suggestion to give, every morning. ‘This 
| accordingly did. I read a few verses, and asked, What 
do these words suggest? I added a few words of what 
had occurred or been suggested to me, made a short 
prayer, and had a hymn sung, and then began the work 
of the day. 

[ have never had a doubt that these few words often 
suggested to my pupils serious and abiding thoughts 
and resolves, The parents of my pupils often thanked 
me for doing this, especially those who differed from 
me in religious opinions. 

| had been most successfully and happily devoted to 
this school for nearly a third part of a century, when my 
friends persuaded me that I was suffering in my health, 
and needed a complete change ; and they advised that 
I should give up the school for a year or two, and 
spend the time in Europe. I willingly yielded to their 
persuasions, and went and enjoyed myself as few trav- 
elers do. 

On my return, I was persuaded by Gov. Boutwell, at 


that time Secretary of the Board of Education, to aid 
him in his work. ‘This I did ; but with how much less 
satisfaction and benefit to myself and to the schools, 
than if I had gone back to the work for which I felt or 
made myself particularly well qualified. , 
Gro. B. Emerson. 


—— No such treasure as a library.— Whitlock. 


MATHEMATICS, 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. H. 


CURVATURE OF EARTH'S MERIDIAN. 


The form of the earth is 
so nearly spherical that the 
human eye, unaided by in- 
struments, could not deter- 
mine whether a _ correct 
model of it one foot in 
equatorial diameter have a 
polar diameter any less. A 
pair of calipers, however, 
carrying the equatorial to 
test the polar diameter, 
would distinctly show a de- 
ficiency in the latter of ,/,th 
of an inch, which is about three times the thickness of 
a common Bristol board. Indeed the deviations of 
outline effected upon the model by all ranges of moun- 
tains, and the continents so far as they rise above the 
sea-level, amount to no more, relatively, than the thick- 
ness of a common coat of varnish spread upon the 
supposed model ; and the depth of all oceans, no more 
than another such coat, scraped off the model where 
the oceans occur. This supposes the model at first to 
represent the earth at its sea-level. The earth’s atmos- 
phere, charged with its vapors, fogs, and clouds, adds to 
the size of the solid earth, as ten thicknesses of card- 
board, or say one-eight of an inch, to the model ; which 
shows how very incorrect are the numerous pictures 
found in school-books, of the earth invested with clouds 
several thousands of miles distant from it, when esti- 
mated by the scale of its diameter as presented. 

In order to show the nature of the investigation by 
which it has been inferred that the earth is “ flattened 
at the poles” (a very inexact expression, because it is 
proportionally as much flattened every where, when es- 
timated for any place, by a line extending therefrom 
perpendicularly to the plane of the equator), as well 
as to show how the center of the earth is related to any 
number of other centers, where radii of curvature end 
within the earth, that is radii for short portions of the 
arc of a meridian, taken as tests at various latitudes, 
we resort to a diagram. Let P be the pole of the 
earth, known by the fact that stars sweep round its 
zenith as a center, and E be a point beneath the equa- 
tor, made determinate by the fact that its zenith is go° 
from the polar zenith, both zeniths being visible at 
once to an observer in the temperate zone ; which con- 
siderations fix the directions of C E and C P, and the 
angle PC Eas a right angle. Let EABDP be an 
arc of a meridian, on which A, B,and D are certain 
stations ; the problem is to find what kind of a curve 
A, B, and D, are situated upon. At A, observe in the 
zenith some star Z, there or nearly there when on the 
meridian, with accurate angular measurement; travel 
north or south from A, say to A’ about a degree, with 
accurate measurement of distance traveled, reduced to 
sea-level ; measure, in angle, how much the star Z has 
varied from being in the zenith of A’. The distance 
from A to A’, or the arc A A’ may be held to be an arc 
of a circle without appreciable error ; we then calculate 
the length of the’radius, A C’, of that arc. We repeat 
this operation at B, at a great distance, say a thousand 
miles nearer the pole than A, with the zenith star Z’, 
measuring the arc of convenient length B B’ and deduce 
the length of BC’”’ the radius of curvature for B B’. If 
now A A’ and BB’ are parts of the same circle, each 
being a degree, or reduced to a degree, astronomically 
determined, they should be of like length, A C’ like 
BC”, or rather C’ and C” should be one point. 

Before the year 1855, twenty arcs, of some meridian, 
were elaborately measured, under the patronage of va- 
rious enlightened governments, some longer, some 
shorter, but all reduced as for a degree and for the sea- 


level. The stations were at various latitudes, from zero 


to 66° 20'11”’ north. They were not in the same merid- 
ian ; the same measurements were not really in any, 
but were by reduction equivalent to this; following 
such routes as were favored by the face of the country. 
Such measurements are called triangulation, or are ef- 
fected by triangulation. 

Now what were the results? Every degree measured 
over 362700 English feet, and every one less than 
365700. Commencing with station at equator, and 
going north consecutively, the figures (27) in the above 
are replaced thus: 29; 28; 28; 31; 323; 30; 41; 42; 
4335 495 503; 515 523; 46; 50; 535.523 55, the next 
the (57) above. These numbers could never have at- 
tained this order by any accident; they point out a 
truth that is irresistible,—that small portions of the arc 
of a meridian are portions of a larger circle as we go 
toward the North Pole, being consistent portions of one 
curve very nearly an ellipse. The various radii of cur- 
vature being all like multiples of the twenty various 
degree arcs, have no common place of meeting, but 
are everywhere (when all latitudes are considered) on 
a line C’ C” C’”, called in the ellipse the evolute. And 
when vertical lines from two places on one meridian 
are prolonged into the earth, they do not meet even in 
the evolute, but in the intervening space between C the 
geometrical center of the earth, and the evolute 
cr 

It will be readily seen that there is no point in the 
space between the evolute C’ C” C’”, the equatorial radius, 
and the polar radius produced, which may not be the 
place of the meeting of some two vertical lines belong- 
ing to some two points on the earth’s surface, in one 
quadrant of the same meridian, such being lines by 
which we enunciate their difference of latitude. This 
evolute has four branches, one in each quadrant. As 
to the entire earth, the evolute is the surface of a solid, 
easily conceived by rotating the meridional curve, and its 
infinite number of diverse radii of curvature round the 
polar axis, each keeping its place in the meridional 
plane, undisturbed. J. Spare. 


Public Opinion. 


CurIstTIAN LAYMEN.—A great many churches are in 
danger of dying because of learned pulpits. They are 
carrying too much theology, and too little active piety, 
to live. They are in the condition of the patient who 
was told by his physician that, in order to live, he must 
have his head cut off. ‘The Christian world owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the Methodist Church, because it has 
done so much to bring out and set to work the lay- 
element. It has re-produced the apostolic economy of 
moral forces. It has re-affirmed the right of women to 
a religious character, and to all those exercises of mind 
and soul which make such a character possible. — 
Golden Rule. 


PENSIONING TEACHERS.— The pensioning spirit is 
the wrong one to try to infuse into educational work. at 
any stage. Education being as free as it is with us, 
and the tax-payers being required now to contribute to 
its support, whether’ they are parents or not, to compe} 
them by law additionally to support teachers that have 
kept their places for a stated number of years would 
rather suggest the setting up of a new eleemosynary 
institution —Bostoa Post. 


Epucate THE NeGRo. — The negros are voters, and’ 
if they are to act as citizens in such a way as to be use- 
ful, they must be made independent through education. 
—The United Presbyterian. 

THe AVERAGE LECTURE.—Let any intelligent Aaditue 
of the lecture room look back, and say how many out 
of fifty or a hundred lecturers have made their mark 
on his mind and memory, have added a cubit to his 
stature, mental or moral. How often has he come out 
through the doors into the wintry atmosphere, either 
with the feeling of having been swindled,—suppressed, 
perhaps, out of reverence for the “reports” in to-mor- 


row’s dailies, or else in intellectual coma only yearning. 
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after its physical counterpart in slumbers of the night. 
Viewed as an amusement, does it pay? If its best ten- 
dency is to intellectual loafing, then it is clear that whole- 
some is not its qualifying word, and that in this matter 
of amusements it is time to require the survival of the 
fittest —Zhe Watchman. 

RepucTiON OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. — The city is 
heavily in debt ; retrenchment is necessary ; but it 
should end, not begin, with the school bills. ‘There is 
no tax that gives so handsome a return for the expendi- 
ture as the school tax. The board of apportionment 
might better cut off our gas-lights and leave us to grope 
our way through dark streets at night, than to give pub- 
lic notification that hereafter the metropolis will pay 
housemaids’ wages to the teachers of its children.— 
Christian Union. 


NO MAN'S LAND. 


We are seeking forever the land of rest 

That lies in the sunset, calm and blest, 

With its pastures green and its waters still,— 
Mountain, and valley, and river, and rill,— 
Its gentle glades and its meadows broad, 
Gleaming at eve in the smile of God. 

We seek on its purple hills to stand, 

Looking forever for No Man’s Land. 


We are ny forever the land of peace,— 
Sweet realm of the blest, where sorrows cease, 
Where the clouds over Hermon their dews distill, 
Or starlight is resting on Zion hill. 

We find not the bowers of Beulah yet, 

Nor bask on the slopes of Olivet, 

But wearily traverse the desert sand, 

Looking forever for No Man’s Land. 


We are seeking forever the land of love: 
Over the sea, like the lonely dove 
Searching afar for the isles of balm,— 
Yearning to rest in their groves of palm, 
But coming again, with drooping wing, 
Faint from our weary wandering,— 

Led by no light to the golden strand, 
Looking forever for No Man’s Land. 


Friend, who art seeking on every shore 
Rest, that is perfect for evermore, 
Peace, like a river broad and deep, 

Love, that will ever its vigils keep, 

Find it where odors of Eden rise 

Over the gardens of Paradise ; 

Where the ransomed of God no longer stand 

Looking forever for No Man’s Land. 

—Christian Advocate. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE SPELLING REFORM. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : : 

I have been in the past very skeptical indeed, in re- 
gard to the proposed “ Spelling Reform” ; but I have 
become a thorough convert at last, and I wish to an- 
nounce myself heartily in favor of each and every new 
system thus far presented. 

But it seems to me. that this reform does not go far 
enough. The spelling is not the only bad thing about 
our language: is nothing to be said about our pronun- 
ciation? Just think of the weary years the child must 
spend in learning to pronounce the trisyllabic and 
quadrisyllabic words of our language,—of the time and 
mental energy that might be saved, if those words could 
be whittled down to minimum size ! 

Now, if our whole written language can be made over at 
once by the waving of the linguistic wand, as it were, 
why not try the wand on the sfoken language? There 
are no arguments in favor of, or objections against one 
change that do not apply with equal force to the other, 
Just how this reform can be carried on, and what 
changes must be made, is, of course, for our reformers 
who may take hold of the matter to determine; but 
just as we get hints as to what changes are needed in 
spelling, from the writings of those who never learned 
to spell, so we should probably be guided somewhat in 
in our new work by the pronunciation of those inde- 
pendent spirits who. never consult a dictionary. For 
instance, business would be contracted to “dis” ; correct 
to krect, etc. The useless and difficult g sound at the 
end of certain words would be abandoned; so we 
should say, speakin, readin, writin, etc. The final a 
would disappear: Ca/ifornia would become Ca/iforny, 
and so on, 
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Now why not push this matter; fellow reformer? It 
may accomplish much good; and at least it will give a 
change, and afford relief to those who are tired of. 
reading about “ Reform in Spelling.” ‘Take the two 
reforms together,—and what may they not accomplish ? 
Phonetic spelling will save at least two years to the 
child ; economical pronunciation will save at least three 
more. Asa result, in a short time we may have the 
child of two years as far advanced as his brother of 
seven is to-day. . 

In this connection I am pleased to see that Dr. Hill, 
in his letter published in THe JouRNAL, Jan. 18, has 
really begun the reform which I propose. The word 
every is, I believe, pronounced by both Webster and 
Worcester in three syllables, while Dr. Hill writes it 
evri. ‘That is at least a step in the right direction, Let 
it be followed up. 

Very likely the spelling reform would of itself effect 
the desired change in pronunciation in time, but I am 
ina hurry, and I want the two great reforms of the 
nineteenth century to go hand in hand. F. E. C. R, 

POOR SPELLING. 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I have thought my scholars spelled worse than any 
other children ever did, but finally I have come to the 
conclusion that possibly others spell as badly. Is there 
any way to make children spell correctly in written ex- 
aminations and compositions? I mark misspelled 
words, and require them to be written correctly ten 
times, but in the next paper there will be as many blun- 
der as before. I have been looking at these words, and 
have concluded that they are not usually in the spelling 
lessons, and that the children are not accustomed to 
seeing them written. Many times I have asked the 
class how a certain word should be spelled, and the 
very ones who have misspelled it will spell it right, 
orally. Are the children of to-day poorer spellers than 
their fathers and grandfathers were? or, if their fath- 
ers had had to write examinations, would they have 
spelled as outrageously ? 

Very often words are spelled nearly as they are pro- 
nounced, as: Zouseanna for Louisiana; prinsable for 


principle; explora for explorer; milterray for military ; 


navagashion for navigation; Narrowgansett for Narra- 
gansett, etc. In other instances a syllable is left out, or 
the spelling is such that only the connection tells what 
the word must be. The following are a few of the 
many illustrations I have had in my experience : Chried- 
ing was meant for children ; perishen for possession ; car- 
riveniphores for carboniferous; ssotion for association, 
etc. Jvroprictary seemed to trouble many, for it was 
spelled friatary, prita, etc. Percuted was intended for 


persecuted ; colins for colonies ; guaguaer for guaker ; sur- 


ened for surrendered; suraers for surveyors ; belovent for 
benevolent ; Wotchester for Worcester; Narigansed for 
Narragansett ; and Lausana for Louisiana. 

I shall be glad of a reformed spelling, if it will 
remedy the difficulty. Will some teacher who succeeds 
in getting good spelling in written examinations, tell us 


of her plan? - G, F, C. 


“THREE QUERIES IN MUSIC,” 
ANSWER TO “F, H,,” IN JOURNAL, FEB, 8. 

By transposition J understand the querist to mean 
the different position in which the key-note, or 4, is 
placed, It is placed in different positions because the 
actual pitch at which it is taken is different, and the 
several degrees of the staff represent fixed or absolute 
pitch, For instance, the second line of the soprano 
staff indicates a pitch (G) produced by 385 vibrations 
per second. This, of course, remains the same by what- 
ever syllable it is sung, so that the do in the key of 
G (one sharp) is precisely the same pitch as so/ in the 
key of C (natural). Go to 33 Court street, Boston, and 
get one of their G pitch-pipes : it will give so/ in the 
key of C; do in the key of G; fa in the key of D; re 
in the key of /; /ain the key of Bfrat ; mi in the key 


of £flat; and st in the key of 4-fat. The same actual 
pitch ( G), may thus be taken with either of the several 
syllables, aceording to the key in which we are singing, 

The succession of sounds to form a scale are in def- 
inite relation with each other. To make them so is 
what is done in singing or playing with “ good intona- 
tion,” and in tuning musical instruments. This definite 
relationship depends upon the proportionate rapidity 
of the vibrations producing the seVeral sounds, All 
difference of pitch is occasioned by different rapidity 
in vibration ; and in order that the difference of pitch 
shall be pleasing and musical, the rate of vibration 
must be in definite mathematical ratio. The sounds in 
a perfect scale stand in this relation : 

24 27 30 32 36 40 #45 48 
do re mi fa sol la si do 

No matter how many vibrations per second the low- 
est sound of the series requires, the others must be in 
the ratio here given. The syllables in music are the 
symbols of this relationship only, and with them we ex- 
press the relative pitch of the successive sounds in a 
tune. Letters are the symbols of a fixed pitch, or of a 
definite number of vibrations per second. ‘To sing a 
scale, and to pitch a scale, are therefore two different 
things. 

The necessity of employing different keys in music 
arises from the avoidance of monotony, and from plac- 
ing the parts so that they can be most easily and effect- 
ively reached by the voice or instrument. Hand- 
organs generally play in only one key, and the mo- 
notony is tiresome. If analto voice is to sing a melody, 
it must be put in a different key from that in which a 
soprano voice would sing it, in order to be effective. The 
“air” of a piece of music is generally in the soprano ; 
yet it may happen in either part, as it frequently does 
in music of an artistic kind. MusicaL Epiror, 

“ THE SEAT OF DISEASE.” 


Reading the anecdote of the committee-man who 
preferred two c’s in ‘recommendation,’ reminds me of a 
little incident which occurred in ga town not twenty 
miles from Boston. A few years since, a friend of mine 
was present at the examination of a class in the gram- 
mar school, held by one of the school-committee. 
When the exercises were nearly at an end, he asked,— 
“Who can tell me what organ is the seat of disease, in 
a case of cousumption?’”’ A bright little fellow spoke 
up: “The Zungs.” The question was passed to an- 
other, who gave the same reply. After the question 
had been given to three or four, all of whom persisted 
in returning the same answer, the committee-man said, 
“No, scholars: not the /ungs, but the Aeart /” 


WAHRHEIT, 
—o— 


QUERIES IN GRAMMAR. 


“He taught me grammar.” By what is me, and by 
what is grammar governed ? 

“T saw the man killed.” How should we parse man 
and hilled ? 

“ Ts it not base ta steal?” 
tence be analyzed ? 
“The boy came home with his arm in a sling.” 
What is the object of wth? what determines the case 
of arm? and what does with show the relatian be- 
tween? 

“The boy came home, having his arm in a sling,” 
“ The boy came home, his arm being ina sling,” Is 
either of the last two equivalent to the first ? 

How would you write in words the following frac- 
tion: 

“Whoever studies will improve.” What is the gram- 
matical and what the logical subject? 


How should this sen- 


[N. B.—The participial phrases, “ Having his arm in a sling,” 
and “His arm being in a sling,” are not intended to show why 
the boy came home, but rather the condition he was in while com- 
ing to and when he arrived at his home. May such construction 


be put upon them, or may such inference be drawn from their 
physical relation? Would omitting the comma after home aid in 
conveying the idea intended ?] DisciPuLus. 
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The Week. 


plete the present term with his class. Mr. Dickinson 
is preparing for a vigorous educational work, and he 


-| will be welcomed to his new office by a host of friends 


in the Commonwealth, who will give him their earnest 
support, and will accept the call to “Go forward” with 
willing mind. Mr. J. C. Greenough, Principal of the 
Rhode Island Norma! School 7s wanted as his successor, 
but he és needed in Rhode Island, and in the name of 
Rhode Island teachers and friends of education, we say 
“ Stay.” 


SCHOOL AFFAIRS in New York State are in the polit- 
ical cauldron, and worse than the mixture in the witch- 
cauldron in Macbeth, is the jumble of partisanship, 
economy, reform, stupidity, stealing, and not a little of 
profanity, as the managers of the educational pot throw 


4.00/ in their various elements, and shout their incantations : 


“ Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 
One of the schemes of the politico-educational stock 
;| jobbers of New York is to abolish the normal schools 
of the State, and this plan is lead by no less and no 
more of a man than Governor Robinson. If we really 
thought that the destructive policy of the Governor and 
his friends would succeed, we should either despair of 
the real stability of our educational work, or should 
question the character of the work already accom- 
plished. It may be a good thing for educators and 
their work to be challenged by reformers by the search- 
ing questions “What, and Why” ; and if these inquir- 
ies cannot be satisfactorily answered, it is quite time 


— Mr. Moody speaks to crowds in the Tabernacle 
daily. Joseph Cook continues his remarkable Monday 
noon lectures at Tremont Temple. Such a work has 
never been manifest since the days of Whitfield. 

— The Electoral Commission have decided to count 
Louisiana for Hayes. The vote was strictly partisan, 
8 to 7. The Oregon case will decide the whole matter. 

— In the conference between the Pope and his cardi- 
nals it was resolved that any cardinal may be elected 
pope, when a vacancy occurs, without regard to his 
nationality. 

— The famine in Madras and Bombay still continues 
with fearful severity. 


— Russia and Turkey are now mobilizing their ar- 
mies, and war threatens a daily outbreak. 

— The reply of the powers to the Russian note, it is 
understood, will be that they will abstain from inter- 
ference until the Porte has proved itself incapable of 
carrying through its promised reforms. Russia is not 
able to promise what her policy will be at present. It 
is reported that the conclusion of peace between the 
Porte and Servia is assured. 

— Alexander Bain, the electrician, not the logician, 
is dead. Mr. Bain, the metaphysician and grammarian, 
has taken great comfort in correcting the proofs of his 
eulogies, and death-notices, ours among the rest. 


Boston proposes to reduce its school expenses one 
hundred thousand dollars this year. We shall approve 
of the reduction as a matter of relief to over-burdened 
tax-payers ; but in the name of true economy, we ask 
that the burden shall not be shifted to over-worked and 
under-paid school teachers. 


SMALL school-boards are now the ruling fashion in 
England and America. London, New York, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston, have each less than 
fifty members, and in the case of the two last cities, 
there are only twenty-four members. Providence is 
now discussing the matter of decreasing the number of 
its school committee, in order to increase its force and 
efficiency. 


THe new Secretary of the Board of Education of 
Massachusetts, Hon. John W. Dickinson, of Westfield, 
will enter upon the duties of his office about the first of 


-|ers and pupils. 


for an overthrow of the system of normal schools and 
free schools. As to the comparative merits of New 
York normal schools, we have always had a mixture of 
doubt and faith. We must confess to a feeling that 
the real normal element has not found its way thor- 
oughly into the New York system. We have never yet 
seen an academy flower out into a first-class, simon- 
pure training school for teachers; and if Governor 
Robinson is‘so much of an educator as to note the fact, 
and has an ideal of the highest type in his mind, he 
may be able to reform, — and in such a move, he would 
have the sympathetic support of all true men; but to 
attempt to break down without building up a better 
plan, is the work of an iconoclast, but not of a statesman. 


ANOTHER scheme is that entitled the State School- 
Book system, which has been introduced by bill into 
the N. Y. Assembly, which authorizes the appointment 
of a commission by the Governor to compile a series of 
text-books for the public schools of the State, which 
shall be published by the State and sold to the schools 
at cost. Now this is a very plausible theory, and may 
secure Mr. Carroll E. Smith’s reélection to the Assem- 
bly, but it ought not to influence legislators who do not 
depend upon “Buncombe,” and who are not in the 
market for votes. In the first place, no better, and 
probably not so good books would be secured. Rival 
publishing houses, and a lively competition, are more 
likely to produce good text-books for schools than job 
work at job prices. The text-books in American schools 
are among the best in the world, and are constantly 
improving ; and this grand result is the product of 
sharp, clear-headed appreciation of the wants of teach- 
If Mr. Smith wants better text-books 
than the leading publishers of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Boston publish, he must take 
an early translation to find them. A State monopoly 
in text-books would destroy the good work already ac- 
complished by the thousand of active minds who are 
constantly devising the best things for our schools. . 

Another plea is economy. Mr. Smith evidently 
wants the position of State printer. The extravagancy 
of such work is not only notorious in New York, but 
elsewhere. Within the last ten years, as shown by the 
latest report of the Comptroller, the expenses for State 
printing have varied from $85,000 to $226,000 a year, 


April, He will remain at the Normal School to com- 


the average having been about $120,000; and yet, 
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when a determined effort was made last year, in the 
face of much opposition, to reduce this amount, it was 
found possible to have the work done for $52,513. 
State officers are not practical printers, and, if they are 
ever so honest, are liable to be greatly deceived in 


awarding printing contracts. When it came to award- 
ing contracts for an extensive scheme of book publica- 
tion, the danger to the State interests would be vastly 
increased. 

State uniformity is another argument, but this plan 
is clearly futile. In the diversity of text-books and au- 
thorship lies the great value of this free competition. 
Once fix by law State uniformity on this subject, and 
you have not only trammeled the free exercise of inde- 
pendent opinion in teachers, but you have deprived 
them of the power to apply the best means for the best 
results. A State system has been, is, and always must 
be, from the nature of the case, a failure, and a fraud. 
Gentlemen legislators, let well enough alone. 


Difficulties of Public Education in the South. 


Besides the Negro as a discordant element in society, 
many adverse influences check the progress of public 
education in our Southern States. A State system of 
public schools, although always favored by many lead- 
ing citizens, never, we believe, in a single instance, was 
established in any Southern State, except Kentucky and 
Texas in a modified form, before the late war. There 
were some county and city free school systems for all 
children, and State provision for paying the tuition of 
pauper children in private schools. 


Hence, the sudden introduction of full-fledged State 
systems of public free schools could not fail, under the 
most favorable circumstances, to encounter a heavy zs 
inertia, and less or more active opposition. But there 
was much in the time and manner of their actual intro- 
duction which was well calculated to make them pecul- 
iarly unwelcome. It was a time of defeat and bitter 
disappointment, a time of poverty and desolation, a 
time of biting grief for the brave and the beloved who 
had perished, a time of public humiliation, of State 
governments overturned, of slaves converted into mas- 
ters,—a time, in short, crowded with the most untoward 
circumstances that could be imagined. And the pic- 
ture would be incomplete without mentioning that com- 
ing from the North, and forced upon the Southern peo- 
ple, either directly by negro votes marshaled under 
carpet-bag leaders, or by a compulsion of circumstances 
which could not be resisted, the new school systems 
were regarded by many as one of the elements in that 
bitter cup of sorrow and humiliation which they were 
compelled to drink. 

Very likely these views and feelings may seem mor- 
bid to persons differently situated ; but even if that 
were the case, their existence none the less opposed 
the new school systems. And even when emotion, sen- 
timent, and prejudice were not active, even with the 
coolest judgment and the most favorable general esti- 
mate of the value of education, the intelligent minds of 
the States might well hesitate, and did hesitate, to imi- 
tate the tyrannous policy of Frederick the Great, who, 
at the end of the devastating and decimating Seven 


Years War, laid upon the Prussian people a compul- 


sory and universal school system. And even when the 
State was no longer to be controlled by venal, ignorant, 
and moneyless masses, and property and public expen- 
diture were again measurably protected, the financial 
outlook was frightfully bad. 

And yet in the face of all these difficulties and aver- 
sions, public free education for white and black has 
been established by general consent in all the Southern 
States, and is maintained at a money cost far greater 
in proportion to the money ability of the people than 
the same system in the Northern States. There are, of 
course, differences in the liberality and efficiency with 
which the system is managed in different States, — dif- 


ferences also in the honesty and intelligence of the 
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The Value of New Kindergarten Experiments. | not those of natural impulse, — those of the animals. © 


‘managers,—but any one who gives an impartial look at 


the recent educational statistics of these States, must 
be struck with the breadth of the intelligence, and the 
greatness of the sacrifice displayed by the Southern 
people in undertaking, under such disadvantages, the 
mighty work of educating her heavy masses of igno- 
rance. 

It is true that these ignorant masses have the power 
to enforce this tax upon property and production, and 
therefore the support of the public schools by the in- 
telligent classes cannot be called voluntary in the full 
sense of the term: but it is the very recognition of the 
melancholy fact that every valuable interest dwells in 
such jeopardy, that has caused multitudes of leading 
men to lay aside their theories and their aversions, and 
to turn to universal education, not merely from a dread 
of the proletariat, but as the only hope of social stability 
and progress. As long as the laborers were controlled 
by the capitalists (asin slavery), the solid interests of 
society were considered secure whether the laborers 
had or had not a knowledge of letters ; but when cap- 
italists see that they may be controlled by the laborers, 
the game is like tiger-hunting in India, — fine sport as 
long as you are hunting the tiger, but when the tiger 
goes to hunting you, the character of the amusement is 
decidedly changed. 

The illiteracy of the Southern slaves was a necessity 

arising from the aggressiveness of the anti-slavery party. 
In the early history of Virginia, the ability to read was 
rather common among the slaves, and at one period re- 
ligious books and tracts were circulated among them. 
Had the institution continued in all the States, north 
and south, there can be no doubt but that the Amer- 
icans would have educated their slaves as did the 
Greeks and Romans. But, as in all violent controver- 
sies, the opposing parties went to extremes in respect 
to the education of the negroes, as they did in respect 
to the glories of universal freedom and universal suf- 
frage. Since the occurrence, however, of the social 
and political revolutions occasioned by the war, the 
subject of social order and safety presents such changed 
conditions, that wise men see the necessity for studying 
the whole matter afresh. 

But after considering the situation in all its phases 
for nearly twelve years, there are strong-thinking men 
who are far from believing that universal education 
offers the true road out of our troubles; and the influ- 
ence of these men creates practical embarrassments in 
many directions. And even the soundest believer in 
education as a process suited to every human being, 
sees breakers. ahead. Edward Blyden, of Liberia, 
probably the most thoughtful and learned of living ne- 
groes, complains that the character of the civilized ne- 
groes all along the west coast of Africa is damaged by 
the constant efforts of the white people to Europeanize 
the race. Just the same process is sought to be pressed 
upon our southern negoes, chiefly by outside influence. 
And just in proportion as this is attempted, does trou- 
ble come. This point may be explained more fully 
hereafter. But whilst theories of the miscibility of the 
race make one fornf of trouble, this undoubted immis- 
cibility presents difficulties in other directions. So, 
view the matter from any point, and it will be seen that 
the Southern people are resolutely carrying on public 
education in the midst of difficulties such as have rarely 
if ever before troubled any people. R. 


SONNET. 


Fair mistress of the night! in splendor crowned, 
Who, with the silver stars of Heaven lends light 
To pierce the depths of dark mysterious night, 

Upon thy face serene we gloat, profound 

In love. On thee, whose countenance ne’er frowned, 
But shedding molten beams, puts fear to flight, 
And turns the dark to dim; the dim to bright. 


Majestic Queen of Heaven, glide on! Around 

Thy circied bower, sweet sign of Peace, now blends 
Thy holy light, with gentler rays. Not bound, 

Nor pledged, and yet thy faithful watch dost keep 

O'er lowly earth, and ever constant sends 
Effulgence mild, to scatter o’er and round 

Humanity, who neath thy vigils sleep. 


While it is probable that the kindergarten may re- 
quire modification to adapt it to American educational 
needs, itis not at all certain wherein or how much, 
until its aims and methods have been studied, and 
practical experiments have been instituted. It may be 
that only slight changes are required to adapt it to our 
system, — changes relating to arrangement of furniture, 
length of session, age of admission, number of pupils 
to a teacher, etc. It may be that modifications of the 
inner nature of the system, — its psychological idea— 
may be required to adapt it to American wants. Ex- 
periment will, doubtless, evolve one after the other 
practical and theoretical problems, and discover the 
best solutions. These will give us definitive answers 
to the questions suggested. Meanwhile, every friend 
of the kindergarten system will rejoice, or ought to re- 
joice, at any new departure in its application ; for some 
new question will thereby receive solution. Human 
experience is vicarious, What one person tries for 
himself, whether he reaches assured success or meets 
disaster, is a lesson to all his fellows. They do not 
need to try his road again. His agony and sweat of 
blood are the salvation of his kind. The newly tried 
path is marked on the chart of human experience as a 
safe one leading to a valid end, or at the worst, it is 
guarded with a°“ beware of this path.” The suffering 
of the pioneers stands for the profit of all successors, 
Theory is very valuable ; when our analysis is exhaust- 
ive, we can foresee most of the issues that will be found 
in practice. But practical experiment differentiates all 
the possibilities of a system, near or remote, as the case 
may be. I who hold this theory, must always be pro- 
foundly grateful that other individuals of my species 
exist who are anxious to test the opposite theory, and 
all shades of difference from mine, It would be ex- 
tremely distasteful to me to make those experiments, 
besides, I should not have the time: those brothers of 
mine will assist me to prove my theory by the self- 
reputation of all different theories. Perhaps their the- 
ories may have a grain of truth,— perhaps several 
grains. If they do, I can profit by their experience 
without having to risk anything. I, for my part, will 
earnestly push my experiment, and give a candid expo- 
sition of its results. In this way, I shall make some 
return for the lessons taught me by the experience of 
my fellows. The toil and paifs which I endure, it is 
true, is only a very small affair compared with the ag- 
gregate toil and pains of my race whose benefits I reap 
without having sowed. Indeed, it is an image of that 
central mystery in religion of the doctrines of grace. 
The works of the individual are essential. His will 
must conspire with God’s will, but all his deeds are as 
null when weighed in the scale with the bounty that he 
receives. It is after all pure grace, and nought for the 
sake of merit. The individual contribution to the 
aggregate of human experience is, likewise, so small, 
compared with the stipend that the individual receives 
from that store, as to be quite insignificant. 


Although I prefer to confine my efforts to the reali- 
zation of Froebel’s system in its purity, and consider it 
to be my duty to urge everywhere a similar policy as 
the wisest, yet I cannot but be gratified that others who 
differ with me in opinion are instituting experiments at 
their personal risk to ascertain the negatve limits of 
the system. 

It is conceded that education includes very much 
more than the province of the school. The stage of 
nurture is antecedent, and the stage of initiation into 
the chosen vocation of life is subsequent to the school ; 
the spiritual culture of the church is separable from 
each of these spheres, but contemporaneous with all. 
The stage of nurture includes first, the physical care of 
the child, and the training of the body; next, the for- 
mation of habits in harmony with the customs and 
usages of civilized life. His eating and drinking and 


other personal habits must be those of humanity, and 
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From the beginning, the child begins to use his senses 
as instruments for obtaining knowledge. His growing 
power is watched anxiously by the family, and its efforts 
are stimulated and encouraged. He acquires in this 
way a most important stock of theoretical ideas as well 
as command of the use of his senses and of language, 
the most important of all instruments, before he comes 
under the influence of the school. The kindergarten 
proposes to invade this realm of nurture: to system- 
atize it, from the cradle onwards to the school. The 
mother shall substitute conscious rational action for 
whim and caprice in the management of the child, and 
shall watch over the orderly development of the facul- 
ties of her child, as a scientific gardener watches over 
the development of plants in his garden. Froebel pro- 
posed to have this realm of nurture transformed iuto 
systematic culture, embracing all provinces, physical, 
mental, and moral. He proposed to do this in such a 
way as to preserve all the sweetness of childhood, and 
to stimulate and encourage its spontaneity. 

Here was the great point in Froebel’s success, He 
overcame seeming impossibilities by adopting a method 
which could be put in practice without injury to the 
spontaneity of childhood, while it really disciplined the 
child’s will into rational forms. This delicate point is 
at once the greatest merit of Froebel, and the greatest 
danger for those who attempt to carry it out in prac- 
tice. It is still more dangerous for those who attempt 
to modify Froebel’s system and naturalize it in other 
countries. Lacking a full insight into the problem, and 
consequently misunderstanding Froebel’s intentions in 
the order and make-up of his gifts, it frequently hap- 
pens that modifications are proposed which utterly lack 
the delicate adjustment of Froebel. If carried out, 
they would permanently injure the development of in- 
dividuality in the child, and produce a stunted char- 
acter. Froebel himself goes almost to the edge in this 
matter: it is easy td go over. 

Momentous questions must be settled in psychology 
before one can fully appreciate how wisely Froebel 
planned, or how dangerous it is for his followers to de- 
part from his footsteps without a full insight into the 
subject. There are deeper grounds than merely na- 
tional ones, — important though the latter may be. 
There is human nature in general, and the law of its 
unfolding, common to all civilized nations. What is 
common to civilized nations, however, is not shared by 
half-civilized ; for they interfere with the development 
of individuality at a far earlier stage than civilized na- 
tions do, and purposely dwarf its growth. Civilized 
nations differ as to the limit imposed, but all peoples 
who have set a constitutional limit to the caprice of 
their chief executive, allow individuality to develop to 
that degree that it discriminates its rational from its 
arbitrary phase. 

Should caprice be tolerated in any phase of the de- 
velopment of childhood? Ought it not to be annihi- 
lated as soon as it appears? Is it wise to rationalize 
the activity of childhood as soon as it begins? Isthere 
not danger in any systematic training of the child that 
his will-power may become weakened by subordinating 
it to prescribed rules before it gets developed suffi- 
ciently? Moreover, that question of too much stim- 
ulus at an early age, is.a serious one. We all know 
that the children brought up in the city aré over-excited 
from infancy by the multitude of objects continually 
presented to their senses, Objects in the city press 
upon the attention and stimulate it. In the country it 
is far otherwise. The difference between city-developed 
individuality and that of the country is very great as to 
depth and toughness. The alertness of the city intel- 
lect (a veritable Argus) is purchased at a sacrifice of 
other qualities which are essential to fully developed 
character. Questions like these deserve further con- 
sideration. W. T. Harris. 


— Alabama rejects compulsory education, 
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MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL Music TEACHERS. 


THE TRUE DESIGN AND SCOPE OF 
SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY W. S. TILDEN. 


Fellow-workers in the department of musical instruc- 
tion, accept, in this and subsequent articles, a few plain 
words from those who are in the dust and heat of daily 
toil. 

There would seem to be no need, at the present time, 
of arguments in favor of music of some sort in the 
school-room. There are probably few schools in New 
England where the voice of song is not occasionally 
heard. But we propose to speak more particularly of 
those schools where singing is included in the list of 
studies. Music is coming to have so important a place 
in the public estimation, that the need of systematic 
instruction in the elements of vocal music for the mass 
of children is now widely recognized. And although 
there are occasionally heard the voices of those who 
believe that the sum of school acquirements should not 
go beyond the ability to read, write, and cipher, yet the 
intelligence of our people will continue to insist that 
there are other school pursuits that enter into the 
proper development of a human being ; and of these, 
that music is by no means the least. In the best 
school systems of Europe it has had an established 
place for a long time. 

With us at present there seems to be no other method 
of reaching the mass of the young people with definite 
and effective musical instruction. Evening singing 
classes have, in most localities, subsided ; having had 
their origin in the circumstances and tastes of a genera- 
tion or two ago, now that circumstances and tastes are so 
widely different, they must be*reckoned among the 
things of the past. Yet in their day it is undeniable 
that many persons were thus enabled to obtain a con- 
siderable amount of musical instruction. In these 
days the people have opportunity of hearing much 
more music than formerly, and of all degrees of excel- 
lence. A large number of those in the better class of 
families have instruction in playing, what some one has 
called “our one musical instrument,” the piano. Some- 
thing in the way of popular musical development is 
attained by these opportunities ; but the catching-up of 
pleasing airs, and the manipulation of the piano, by 
those who have the fancy or the means, does not meet 
the want for musical instruction in the masses of those 
who in a few years are to wield the forces of our na- 
tional life. This can only be met at present by a well- 
devised and judiciously executed scheme of musical 
instruction for the public schools. 

While, as has been said, this necessity is widely rec- 
ognized, it is interesting to notice the various views of 
its value taken by those who have written or spoken in 
its favor. First, we will present (by some extracts) the 
view of its value as 

A DIVERSION OR RELAXATION. 

“ Our endeavor is to combine pleasure with the labors of the 
children, to mingle healthy recreation with the accomplishment of 
their tasks, and to give a brighter ancl more homelike air to our 
schoolroonts.” 

“The schoolroom needs more genuine recreation; there are 
not opportunities enough, nor of sufficient variety, to cheer, en- 
courage, stimulate, and inspire the discouraged and exhausted 
mind, and to quell the angry passions that rise in their natures. 
Music is one of the greatest relaxations te the scholar. It has a 
most beneficial effect upon the tired or passionate mind.” 

“ Music serves to give a pleasant change from the old routine of 
school work.” 

While we believe that the benefits of school music, 
when rightly managed, are all that has been claimed in 
this direction, we should guard against viewing the 
singing-exercise as merely amusement or diversion, like 
the entrance of a mountebank into the schoolroom ; 
neither is it wholly a relaxation from work, like change 


of posture, marching, or calisthenics, except as change 


of pursuit is relaxation. And this leads us to the view 
of school music as to its 
PRESENT BENEFITS TO THE PUPIL. 


“ The introduction of music into the lower grades of schools is 
one of the most fortunate and successful attempts to increase the 
usefulness and interest of the school for the younger class of 
scholars.” 

“Its refining and elevating tendencies will be quite as satisfac- 
tory to the instructor, as beneficial to the pupils.” 

“ Singing is undoubtedly a healthy physical exercise. It aids 
in expanding the chest, and is a preventive of diseases of the 
throat and lungs, of which many thousands of our New-England 
people die annually. Eminent physicians have attributed the ex- 
traordinary exemption of the German people from pulmonary dis- 
ease, mainly to the universal habit of singing, in which they are 
trained from their earliest years, both at school and at home.” 

“ Music has a favorable bearing upon the subject of reading. 
It cultivates the voice and develops the organs of speech, and 
hence affords the child the greater power of enunciation, and 
helps him to read in tones natural to the characters represented.” 

“Music, illustrated reading, and declamation, have the same 
root. With a correct ear for musical intervals, the inflections, and 
cadences of expressive speech are readily apprehended. It is 
noticeable that pupils with the best-trained ear for musical distinc- 
tions, become the best readers of emotional language.” 

“ Singing arouses the pupil’s powers to more healthy and vig- 
orous action.” 

These are the words, not of theorizers, but of men 
who speak frem actual experience in schools where 
music has been recognized as a branch of study, and 
successfully pursued as such. Important as are the 
advantages already noticed, there is still another view 
of the subject of greater consequence than either of 
the preceding. It is the view of those who look upon 
music as 

A MEANS OF CULTURE AND LASTING BENEFIT. 


“Much of the knowledge obtained in school is not designed to 
be of immediate practical value in obtaining a livelihood, but 
rather to furnish the means of making the journey of life an in- 
telligible and enjoyable one ; to fit the youth to meet the just de- 
mands of society; to free the mind of its downward tendencies, 
and to elevate it to a quick perception of the beauties of the nat- 
ural and artificial world. Of all school pursuits, tending to this 
end, there is, we think, nome more conducive to refinement of a 
useful and gratifying nature than the study of music.” 

“Music is capable of bestowing a present happiness: this is 
what all are seeking, and what sin and folly are exhibited in the 
pursuit! It is a natural impulse,—it cannot be repressed, and 
therefore it should be guided. He who does this rightly is a ben- 
efactor of his race. In every condition of life, music ministers a 
most innocent means of contentment and delight.” 

“ Music is not all play: it does not unnerve the mind; there is 
an appeal to the understanding in it. No subject requires greater 
reach of thought or profoundness of attention.” 

Agreeable to this view are the words of such educa- 
tors as Mr. Philbrick and Mr. Hagar, when they say: 

“My advocacy of music as a branch of education is based upon 
my high estimate of its utility as a means of culture.” 

“ This is one of the most delightful and useful of studies. It 
cultivates the heart by the daily utterance of harmonious strains, 
—of moral and religious sentiments. It develops the intellect by 
calling into active exercise the powers of attention, memory, com- 
parison,—indeed all the intellectual powers. And it furnishes one 
of the most important elements in the happiness of domestic and 
social life.” 


OUR OBJECT AND AIM, 


therefore, must be, to afford in a reasonable degree the 
present enjoyment and benefit of song, combined with 
such instruction as shall yield a constant enhancement 
of these benefits, as the children pass to higher grades ; 
and as a result of the completed course, to enable the 
pupils to take their legitimate part in the music of re- 
ligious and social life. 

To those whose inclinations and circumstances lead 
them to devote themselves to this art as a specialty, 
such a course offers the greatest encouragement, by se- 
curing at an early age the proper development of 
the musical faculty. It is well known that much time 
and money are annually expended in the instruction of 
those who fail after all, for the very reason that the 
musical sense is too inactive. No training is so cer- 
tain to bring it into activity as a judicious course in 
singing commenced at an early age. The proportion 


of those who succeed under such circumstances, is well 


known to be very large. ‘This is abundantly proved by 
a visit to any good primary school where music is prop- 
erly taught. 

IMPORTANCE OF DEFINITE AIM IN TEACHING MUSIC. 

The necessity of keeping our principal aim in the 
musical instruction clearly in mind, is all the more ap- 
parent when we consider the number of subjects justly 
claiming attention in schools at present. Each must 
receive its due proportion of time, to the exclusion of 
no other ; and there is sufficient time for all, if every 
moment be made to tell. It is unpleasant to think of 
the amount of time that runs to waste, from one cause 
or another, even in what are called good schools. ‘Ihe 
time allotted to music may be frittered away by bad 
management, and by attending to irrelevant things ; or, 
as it extends over several years of school-life, it may 
be turned to good account if the true object is persist- 
ently and intelligently sought. It is evident that many 
things connected with the subject that we might, under 
some circumstances, wish to teach, must be held in 
abeyance, and that we must proceed in the most direct 
manner to the main work. 

We cannot deny that, in many instances, there has 
scarcely seemed to be a definite aim in the course of © 
instruction, and that those who have been selected to 
shape and direct it have sometimes sought for little be- 
yond the enjoyment of the hour ; and that a succession 
of teachers with different aims, has often rendered a 
continued course impossible. There is great need that 
all those who are in a position of influence with re- 
spect to school music, whether as music committees, 
supervisors, or special teachers, place distinctly before 
them the objects to be sought and the best means of 
attaining them. Present enjoyment in music must in- 
deed be secured ; it is indispensable in all grades, in 
order that the pupil may put forth his best energies. 
It must be carefully cultivated in the youngest classes. 
Yet, if the enjoyment is of an intelligent kind, it may 
be entirely consistent with progress. There is a sort 
of hilariousness sometimes observed in the singing 
which loses sight of all culture and progress, and the 
unskillful often descend to this sort of thing under the 
plea of enthusiasm. But such a coarse manifestation 
of mere animal spirits serves neither present or fu- 
ture benefit in any true sense. 

For some years the teachers’ conventions and _insti- 
tutes were made to include something in reference to 
school music. Those of us who are older can remem- 
ber the lectures of the venerable Dr. Lowell Mason, 
the pioneer in American school music. From the pre- 
sentation of elementary principles, subsequent lecturers 
turned to theoretical matters, pet methods of teaching 
transposition, etc. Still later, classes of children were 
shown, which had been instructed in some special 
method. ‘The general willingness on such occasions to 
listen to enjoyable singing, rather than to any exposi- 
tion or illustration of the principles of teaching, has 
led, in many cases, to the entire omission of music 
from the programme. School authorities have come to 
understand that the way to success is in committing 
the care of this department to Some person of experi- 
ence, who shall visit and teach the classes as often as 
may be, the daily exercises in the interim being con- 
ducted by the regular teachers, according to the plan 
of the special teacher. 

A FEW POINTS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 
are here suggested, for the consideration of those who 
in any way have the shaping of the course in music for 
schools. Setting definitely before us the objects and 
aims as above stated, we shall find involved,— 

1, The necessity of a recognizei place for music in 
the system of school instruction. 

2. The treatment of voices : 

a. In youngest classes. 
4. In middle and upper classes. 

3. The formation of a correct taste. 

4. The relative place and importance of practical 
and theoretical teaching. 
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5: 
a. In youngest classes, prior to notation. 


4. During the eye-training period. 

c. In acquiring perception of harmonic relations, 
and study of part-singing. 

d. In matters of theory. 

It is expected that some of our experienced teachers 
and directors of school music will speak upon these 
points, through the columns of THE Journat, during 
the coming year. They are points vital to the interests |S 
of our part in the school work. This department has 
often struggled for mere existence, on a precarious 
footing, owing to the lack of suitable recognition and 
support. Voices have been employed to immense dis- 
advantage, and sometimes injury ; tastes have been de- 
graded by the introduction of unworthy songs ; time 
has been worse than wasted by the inversion in the 
order, of practical and theoretical ; and the method of 
instruction often lacks consistency and progressiveness, 
and so fails to make the most of the time allotted to it. 
If we can come to a better understanding in these 
things, it will be to the great gain of the pupils com- 
mitted to our charge. 

And now we cannot better close this article than by 
presenting the following from Julius Merling’s Gesang 
in der Schule: 


“wHO IS THE GOOD TEACHER OF SCHOOL MUSIC? 


Not the ‘virtuoso,’ whose sole qualification is dex- 
terity of execution ; to whom the technics of music are 
the highest good. 

Not the dainty artist, who scorns to descend to the 
level and the needs of learners. 

Not the irritable man, with over-sensitive ear, whose 
brow wrinkles at every false tone. 

Not the ultra-dignified man, impatient with child- 
hood. 

Not the dry theorizer, dwelling upon dull and empty 
abstractions. 

Not the narrow-minded pedagogue, who cramps and 
destroys the true spirit of music by endless forms and 
rules. 

Not the learned man, who overpowers us with his 
erudition, ceaselessly pouring out great stores of knowl- 
edge. 

None of all these. What then do we require ? 

1, Clear insight into the spirit of the music and of]. 
the words. Also special understanding of the theory 

* of song, and of the structure and nature of the vocal 
organs. 

2. A natural love and taste for music and for all that 
is beautiful and good. 

3. Aclear and critical mental vision. 

4. A strong will, energy, and endurance. 

A teacher who combines these qualifications is the 
man we need, and no other should be entrusted with 


the instruction in singing, especially in the upper 
classes,” 


An Examination in Greek. 


Kal Zevogart mpoctreezor dvo veavioxe * 
yap mévres, Ore xai aquotarte xai 
vourte mpocedBeiv, xou et xabevdor, ineyeiourta eineiv, tic 

Torro d& dvrwr, einen iv Ort, 
me me Ausurdgor, eidadg Se Aaxe- 
onore peddov, Sie tov 
Ott Le you 

1. Translate, 

2. Conjugate idecur, myocedMeiv, sineiv, 
and 

3- Decline sides, TeZor, 
and 

4. Give the reasons for the moods of ity, éyor, and 


5. Explain euphonic changes in a¢upai, and 


6. Write what you know of each of the three individ- 
uals mentioned in the text, 
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THE ELEMENTS. 


BY W. FRENCH SMITH, PH.D. 


Il.—PLATINUM. 

Platinum was first noticed by the Spaniards, in cer- 
tain river beds in South America, and was regarded by 
them as an inferior quality of silver, until 1752, when 

Scheffer described it as a distinct metal. Its name is 
of Spanish origin, derived from the word //a/a, silver. 
This element is widely distributed in nature, but never 
very abundantly. It is only found native in platinum 
ore, associated with iridium, palladium, rhodium, osmi- 
um, ruthenium, gold, iron, and copper. The first five 
of these are called the A/atinum metals, referring to 
their great resemblance to this element. It occurs in 
steel-gray metallic grains, in alluvial deposits in South 
America, in the Ural mountains, Oregon, California, 
Borneo, Brazil, Mexico, Hayti, Norway, Westphalia, 
New Guinea, and in some of the copper ores from the 
Alps. Platinum is almost always present, but in minute 
quantities only, in native silver. More than one-half the 
total amount of this metal produced annually, is ob- 
tained from the Ural mountains. 

Platinum has been found crystalized in forms of the 
monometric system. ‘The native grains of platinum 
ore vary considerably in composition, but the per cents. 
of the platinum metals usually fall within the following 
figures : platinum from 51 to 87 per cent., iridium 0.4 to 
6.1 per cent., rhodium 0.3 to 2.8 per cent., palladium 
0.4 to 4.0 per cent., asmiridium 0.5 to 37.3 per cent., 
gold 0.4 to 4.0 per cent., copper o.1 to 4.1 per cent., 
iron 4.3 to 11.7 per cent., sand o.9 to 4.3 per cent. 
The quantity of iron present is usually sufficient to 
make the grains magnetic. One of the most efficacious 
methods for separating platinum from its associates, is 
that of MM. Devill and Debray. The platinum ore is 
mixed with an equal weight of galenite, and deposited 
on the hearth of a reverberatory furnace, a regulus 
forms, below which the asmiridium will be found, while 
a lead slag floats on top. To effect the separation of 
the impurities from the platinum, the regulus is heated 
in a cupel furnace ; the platinum obtained is refined by 
again melting in lime crucibles, which eliminates nearly 
all the foreign materials, but commercial platinum is 
seldom, if ever, quite pure. ‘The platinum, while at a 
high temperature, is subjected to pressure in order that 
the metal may become more compact. The proper de- 
gree of heat for working this process is produced by 
the use of coal gas, the combustion being augmented 
by an abundant supply of oxygen. 

Platinum is almost silver white, inclining to steel 
gray, takes a high metallic luster by polishing, does not 
oxidize in the air at any temperature, can be drawn 
into wire so fine that it is almost microscopic, and ham- 
mered to very thin sheets. Harder than silver, but 
still so soft that it can be cut with scissors, when pure 
it is about as hard as copper. At a white heat it is 
weldable like iron. It can be fused in the oxyhydro- 
gen flame, and by means of electricity ; the melting 
point is between 1460 and 1480. Itis the heaviest of 
all the elements, except osmium and iridium, the spe- 
cific gravity varies from 21.0 to 23.0. Osmium and 
iridium have about the same density. It is not soluable 
in any single acid, but agua regia dissolves it, though 
slowly ; it is also attacked by the alkalies at a red heat. 

A peculiar property of platinum is that of causing 
oxygen to combine with hydrogen and other substances. 
A clean surface of metal possesses this power to a cer- 
tain extent ; but it is exhibited to a much greater de- 
gree by spongy platinum, a spongy mass prepared by 
heating the double chloride of platinum and ammonia ; 
but platinum black, a finely divided form of the metal, 
which soils the fingers not unlike lamp-black, produced 
by the decomposition of a hot solution of platinic sul- 
phate by alcohol, is still more effective. It absorbs 
over two hundred and fifty volumes of oxygen, and is 
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often of grest service as a promoter of oxidation ; 
among other things, it oxidizes hydrogen to water, al- 
cohol to acetic acid, and changes oxalic acid to carbonic 
anhydride. and water. This power of acetifying alcohol 
is advantageously utilized in the manufacture of vine- 
gar. After being exposed to the air for a long time 
the platinum black loses this property, but after diges- 
tion with sulphuric acfd, careful heating, it regains it: 

The high melting-point, power of resisting the action 
of most reagents, and not changing in the air at any 
temperature, renders platinum invaluable as a material 
for the construction of chemical utensils, such as cru- 
cibles, retorts, evaporating dishes, blow-pipe points, 
spoons, spatulas, foil, wire, tongs, forceps for blow- 
pipe work, galvanic apparatus, and large retorts for the 
concentration of sulphuric acid. In Russia at one 
time, platinum was employed for coins ; between 1826 
and 1845 an amonnt of platinum coin existed equiva- 
lent to two and a half millions of dollars. In France 
platinum is used for making medals. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE POWER OF EXAMPLE, 


If men are vot developed from previously organized 
bodies, they are certainly imitative creatures. This 
tendency is very strong, especially in children. I ask 
any who doubt this, to watch their own little ones 
closely, for a time, and see how instinctively they copy 
their elders. We teachers see ourselves and our ac- 
tions faithfully portrayed by our little ones, while they 
are “playing school” at recess,— sometimes much to our 
amusement, often to our consternation. ‘The influence 
which the dress of a teacher has upon the children 
will, I think, be shown by this. 

One morning, taking my accustomed place in the 
schoolroom, I noticed a little girl watching me intently. 
After a while I said,‘ Well, Mamie: what is it, dear ?” 
“Oh, teacher!” came the answer so quick and ready, 
“you do look so nice to-day.” “Do I?” said I, smil- 
ing. “Yes, ma’am: for to-day you have got a nice 
bow on your hair, and yesterday you didn’t have any.” 
Now I think this proves conclusively that even in the 
daily minutie of a schoolroom, the power of a teacher’s 
example is beyond estimation. The time for discipline 
is childhood. ‘The education of the child begins with 
law. It is impossible to give a reason for every com- 
mand given, and few attempt it. 

The development of a child’s faculties is , simont en- 
tirely under the control of the influences which are 
brought to bear upon it. ‘The power of example, prob- 
ably never ceases during life. But the cii/d is deeply 
sensible to its influence. But as time goes on, and the 
faculties expand, the power of discipline to mould the 
character, and to guide the actions, decreases, and in 
the same proportion the power of example grows. 
The moral atmosphere must be deeply impregnated with 
evil, indeed, to do deep or lasting injury to a child of 
three years. But what is harmless at three, is baleful 
at six, and almost ruinous at twelve. ‘The religious 
character of a household will scarcely affect an infant 
much, but its influence will be deep and lasting on those 
who are growing up to manhood and womanhood. 

Let us, then, who have the care of these precious 
little souls, strive earnestly to be noble, pure women, 
that we may lead these little feet in the straight and 
narrow path of duty and virtue. So when our work 
here is finished, and we gladly fold our tired hands, 
and lay our weary heads on the: Saviour’s breast, we 


may enter into that ves¢ which remaineth for us. 
ALICE. 


— “It is a standing rule- in my Church,” said one 
New York clergyman to another, “for the sexton to 
wake up any man that he sees asleep.” “I think,” re- 
plied the other, “that it would be better for the sexton, 
whenever a man goes to sleep under your preaching, to 


wake you up!” 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

— The winter term of the Lisbon Falls High School, which has 
been under the instruction, for four terms, of L, A. Burr, of Bates 
College, closed Feb. 9. The school numbers 30 scholars, with an 
average attendance of 28. In point of scholarship it ranks far 
above the standard of schools of similar grade. Te highest rank, 
99%, was obtained by Cora Blethen and Medie Newell. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— We understand that Rev. L. D. Barrows, D.D., has been ap- 
pointed president of the N. H. Conference Seminary, Tilton, and 
will take charge of the school at the beginning of the next school 
year. / 

— Hon. John P. Lord, of South Berwick, Me., and the only 
surviving brother of the late President Lord, of Dartmouth Col. 
lege, is in excellent health, retaining his mental faculties to a re- 
markable degree. 

— The prize speaking at Francestown Academy called together 
a large and respectable audience, who were evidently well pleased 
with the entertainment. 

— The School of Practice, at Wilmot, opened February 5, with 
50 pupils, and others yet tocome. The average age of students 
is about 18 years. Quite a number of these are teachers, fitting 
themselves for their labors. 

— Prof. C. A. Young has received a very tempting offer from 
Princeton College to the professorship of Astronomy, in place of 
the venerable Dr. Stephen Alexander, who is appointed professor 
emeritus, 


VERMONT. 


The late meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was an oc- 
casion of deep interest to those attending it, since the tone and 
spirit of the discussions, papers, and addresses, gave much promise 
of better days to come. 

Disguise it as we may, the fact still remains, that the spirit of 
insubordination prevails among our children and youth, and to an 
alarming extent, all over the land. An exhibition of this spirit is 
quite too often seen at home, at school, at church, in places of 
business, everywhere. In very many cases the boy of twelve years 
even is really the man his father lives with, and the girl of ten 
her mother’s confidential adviser, and at school both often assume 
ee the chief directors of affairs. It seems to us that, for years, 

people have generally been utterly regardless of this state of 
things, and of the consequences that must inevitably follow. Now 
and then a parent, and here and there a teacher, has become 
anxious and troubled in relation to this matter, but the masses 
have all along seemed to give no heed or thought to it. Buta 
change seems to have come over the spirit of teachers, if the 
earnest words and anxious hearts of those at Bennington may be 
considered a criterion of judgment ; and more, the people, too, 
are being aroused to the importance of the subject, as was shown 
by the earnest attention given by them to the words of counsel 
and warning. Rarely, if ever, has such unity of expression and 
feeling in regard to the social and moral training of the young 
prevailed in any of our educational meetings hitherto, as did pre- 
vail so fully in the meeting at Bennington. Nor here alone, but 
in various directions, are seen indications of a change for the bet- 
ter. Public sentiment is, we think, gradually coming mor ? «.ly 
to the support of the idea that the highest good of the indiv.dual, 
of society, of the State, and of the nation, demands not only the 
intellectual, but the social and moral culture of the young. The 
most powerful and abiding influence in such culture is home ; 
and next that is the school, which, more nearly than any other as- 
sociation, resembles home in all its arrangement, plans, and pur- 
poses. As order founded’ upon just demand and prompt obedi- 
ence, and having in view only the highest interest of each and all, 
should be the supreme law of home, so should it be of the school. 

We plead not for the reign of the tyrant at home, or for the 
rule of the despot in school, or the obedience of the slave, but for 
that beautiful order and arrangement which is the result of mutual 
kindness, respect, and love,—a love which commands what is right, 
and compels obedience tothe command. And this not merely for 
the purposes of home, or of the school, but for the peace of soci- 
ety, and the welfare of the country. Because of the want of 
proper training at home and in school, and, therefore, because of 
the sapping of the foundation on which we rest, the patriot may 
well tremble for the safety of the country, for the permanence of 
our institutions, and the perpetuity of the government; yet he may 

hope for the glory of the country, and the preservation of all we 
hold dear, if the mind and heart of the nation shall fully awake to 
the importance of the culture the times so earnestly demand. And 
we believe the time of that awakening is near at hand, because 
the danger is so threatening. 

Of our teachers who are fully alive to the importance of their 
work, and of the schools, and other agencies in Vermont, that 
aim at the accomplishment of the highest and best results in edu- 
cation, it shall be our pleasure to speak hereafter. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. —The annual meeting of the Association of Women 
Teachers was held at the residence of Miss J. F. Baker, 385 Broad- 
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way, South Boston, Thursday evening, Feb. 8. The annual re- 
port of the secretary gave a summary of topics discussed during 
the nine regular meetings of the year. The following questions 
have been debated : 

“Ought the best teachers to be teserved for the last years of 
school life?’ “Is the scientific or literary culture best adapted 
to the development of the human mind?” “ Ought there to be a 
medical inspector in the public schools?” “How can we best 
promote the moral sentiment in our pupils?” One evening was 
devoted to a study of the life and authorship of Charles Dickens. 


The usual literary exercises were varied in the social meeting 
of June by-a dramatic performance, “Mrs. Willis’ Will,” given by 
members of the Association. The presence of one of the lady 
members of the school board, and of Miss Crocker, of the board 
of supervisors, added to the success and pleasure of this reunion. 
Essays on “ Madame de Stael,” by Miss E. M. Stevens; on “ Pri- 
mary Steps in Self-Culture,” by Miss Louise Hotchkiss; on 
“ Madame Roland,” by Miss M. G. A. Toland; and an address 
on the “ Opportunities, Needs, and Responsibilities of Teachers,” 
by Dr. Mary Safford Blake, have given great pleasure to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The treasurer reported the finances of the Association to be in 
a very satisfactory condition. A board of efficient and interested 
officers was then elected for the ensuing year, and the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

“ We, the members of the Teachers’ Association, desiring to 
express our cordial sympathy with and faith in the work of Miss 
Lucretia Crocker, as supervisor of the public schools of Boston do 
hereby ‘ 

Resolve, That she be made a member of this Association, and 
established in all the functions of the same, except that she shall 
be liable to no assessment, 

Resolved, That this membership does not impose onerous du- 
ties upon the lady above mentioned ; but is intended as a standing 
invitation, most earnestly tendered, to meet with us for mutual 
counsel and encouragement, as often as she shall find convenient. 
It is not, however, to be construed otherwise than a veri/ad/e mem- 
bership. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Miss 
Crocker.” 

The Association has now entered upon the third year of its ex- 


istence, and extends a cordial welcome to all women teachers in 


Boston to become members. Any information in regard to the 
Association will be gladly given by addressing the secretary, 
438 Fourth street, South Boston. IsABEL W. KELREN, 


WHITINSVILLE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION has been organized 
two years; at present it is composed of the nine teachers in the 
public schools of the village, and one tutor. Two of the members 
are graduates of college, one of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, six of 
Westfield Normal School. and six of Framingham Normal School. 
We doubt if there is a village of its size in the State that has a 
better prepared corps of teachers. The subject for discussion on 
the evening of Feb. 5 was, “ How to teach United States His- 
tory.” The opinion was that a love for reading history should be 
cultivated, so that the pupils should not throw away the text-book 
when they leave the grammar school, as an “old hateful thing,” 
but read and study it further. A member of the committee present 
thought that so much more attractive reading was furnished for 
the young, that they were led by it to neglect their histories. 
Then it was replied that history ought to be made so attractive 
as to be preferred to most other reading. All the teachers pres- 
ent felt that they had been so poorly taught United States history, 
and remembered so little of it, that it was voted to form a history 
class. 

Whitinsville happens to be, just now, the residence of the pres- 
ident, secretary, and one of the directors of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association. It ia also the residence of the secretary of 
the New England Conference, who is “ Sagamore ” of the Boston 
Journal, It has as citizens, representatives of six different col- 
leges; three of the graduates meet twice a week to review (7?) 
their college Greek. Last, but not least, a Shakespearian society 
try to keep up a remembrance of our “ mother-tongue.” Five 
copies of THE JOURNAL are taken. 


WELLEsSLY. COLLEGE. —Miss Blair continues her course of art 
lectures, on the old Italian masters, which is found exceedingly inter- 
esting bythe students. . . . There is now agood deal of relig- 
ious interest at the college, which dates from the day of prayer for 
colleges, on which Mr. Dunn, from the Columbus avenue Presby- 
terian church, Boston, preached a very searching and stirring 
sermon ; and he has preached and visited the college several times 
since, for the purpose of aiding any who wished help in regard to 
religion. . . . The Zeta Alpha literary society has awarded 
three prizes to its members during the past week, one for the 
best French essay, another for the best English essay, and a third 
for the best society song. . . . A petition, signed by nearly 
every student, has been sent to Messrs. Moody and Sankey, ear- 
nestly desiring them to visit the college. No answer has yet been 
received. 

— The educational department of the permanent international 
exhibition at Philadelphia will be one of the most prominent fea- 
tures in the building, and it is a compliment to Massachusetts, as 
well as to Mr, P. D. Richards, the agent of the Massachusetts de- 
partment at the Centennial, that he has been invited to take 
charge of the department, and we are quite sure that no more 


competent person could be found for so responsible a work. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Brown UNiversitY.—In accordance with a time-honored cus- 
tom, the rsth of February was observed asa day of prayer for 
colleges. The services were held in the chapel, and were well at. 
tended. In the morning Dr. Robinson preached an impressive 
sermon, from the text, “ For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil.” In the afternoon the Rev. Dr. Behrends addressed 
the students upon the majesty of the moral law of God. He was 
followed by the Rev. Dr. Bixby, upon the subject of self consecra- 
tion to God. Addresses were also delivered by Rev. J. G. Vose, 
and Rev, E. H. Johnson. Occasional hymns and prayers ren. 
dered the exercises more impressive. 

East GREENWICH. — The friends of the Greenwich Academy 
will be glad to learn that the trustees have made arrangements 
with Professor Blakeslee to remain as principal of the school for 
aterm of three years more. This school has a very efficient corps 
of instructors, which it is expected will be retained, and the school 
is well attended. Arrangements are being made for a reunion at 
the academy in June next, on the occasion of the 75th anniversary 
of the institution. 

EAst PROVIDENCE.—The semi-annual examination of the gram- 
mar school at Watchemoket took place on Friday, Feb. 9. The 
schoolroom was filled to its utmost capacity, and an interesting 
programme was successfnlly carried out. This school, during the 
past four years, has been under the supervision of Mr. L. A. Free- 
man as principal, the other teachers being Miss M. Jennie Morgan, 
Miss Sarah S. Munroe, and Miss Clara E. Griswold. 

HopkKINTON.—Through a decrease of the money received from 
the State, and also of the town appropriation,—as this town only 
appropriates an amount equal to that received from the State, the 
“school money” is about three hundred dollars less than last 
year, and consequently the terms have been necessarily shortened, 
as the districts did not decide to raise money to supply the needed 
funds. 

Warwick. — The school at Hill’s Grove, Miss Louise Matte- 
son, teacher, closed on Friday, Feb. 12. Two pupils received 
prizes for excellent scholarship. Four pupils from the grammar 
school at Phenix, William V. Slocum, principal, have been ad- 
mitted to the State Normal School. 

WESTERLY. — The second lecture in the course of the class of 
77, in Westerly High School, was delivered on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 20, by Prof. S. B. Frost, principal of the high school. Sub- 
ject, “ The Artificial Sources of High Degrees of Heat and Light.” 

NEWPoRT. — The winter term of the schools closed Feb. 4, for 
a vacation of two weeks. Notwithstanding the severe cold 
weather, the attendance during the past year has been unusually 
large. The entire number of scholars enrolled was 1,659. 

PAWTUCKET. — Miss Gertrude H. Morse, who has taught the 
intermediate department of the Church Hill school for about three 
years, has resigned her position as teacher. Ata recent meeting 
of the school committee it was voted that the upper part of the 
high school building be furnished for the use of the school. The 
whole number of pupils registered in the public schools last term 
was 2,215; average attendance, 1,728. The spring term com- 
menced Feb. 19. 

PortTsMOUTH. — The third term of the schools in Portsmouth 
closed Feb. 2d. “An excellent class of teachers” is reported, 
and consequently “good progress.” 

Woonsocket.—The iecture term in the high school course 
opened Tuesday evening, Feb. 13. The lecturer, Rev. E. EF. 
Thomas, took for his subject, “ Monks of the East and West,” 
and gave a graphic description of the monks from the earliest 
days to the present. The high school building, which will fur- 
nish very fine quarters for the school, is nearly completed. 

ScHoo. YEAR. —In eighteen towns the average length of 
schools was increased last year; in four towns it was the same as 
the year previous ; and in fourteen it was decreased. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Mr. C. L. Ames, of the Plantsville graded school, was sr- 
prised by a party of about forty citizens from the town in which 
he had formerly been located. It is not every one who retains so 
long the regard of friends, and deserves it so well. 

— Mr. Dexter E. Morse has just closed his term at the Center 
School, Northfield, with warm commendations from both scholars 
and parents, 

— The Southbury lyceum has been discussing the question, 
“ Which has the most influence in the education of children, the 
parent or teacher ?” 

— Bridgeport enumerates, 5,864. Number attending public 
schools in 1876, 4,031; attending private schools, 3,074; attending 
no schools, 1,462. Of this last number there were, — too young, 
871; at work, 385; sick, 37; at home, 34; neglected, 135. 

— The West Middle district, Hartford, at its late meeting in- 
structed its committee to supply books free, but an injunction not 
to do so has been served upon the committee. The enumeration 
of school children in the town of Hartford has been completed. 
It is found that on the first Monday in January, 1877, there were 
9,621 persons, between the ages of four and sixteen. The number 
enumerated last year (1876) was 9,598. 

— Spelling matches are yet in fashion in Connecticut. 


— Winchester, in which is Winsted, enumerated 1,010 children. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
A FEW FACTS PERTAINING TO HER SCHOOLS, 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 
THE PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM OF PHILADELPHIA 

was founded in the year 1818, at which time an act of the State 
legislature erected the city and county of Philadelphia into a dis- 
trict, to be denominated the “ First School District of Pennsyl- 
yania,” each district of the city to be a school section. Councils 
were empowered to appoint sectional directors, and the latter were 
required to appoint controllers, one from each section, to be called 
the “Board of School Controllers.” The schools established 
under this law were to be free alike to rich and poor. The advo- 
cates of the law had much to contend with in the prejudices of a 
large number of the people, who narrowly regarded it as a school 
designed for the poor alone, and placed it in the same category as 
previous laws enacted “to provide for the establishment of 
schools throughout the State, in such a manner that the poor may 
be taught gratis.” — 

But the benefits of the scheme brought to the aid of the Board 
of School Controllers the ablest men of Philadelphia. An asso- 
ciation was formed, known as the “ Pennsylvania Society for Pro- 
moting Public Schools.” Branches of the association were estab- 
lished in all parts of the State for the purpose of concentrating 
the labors of the friends of free common school education. The 
efforts resulted, in the year 1834, in the 

PASSAGE OE THE COMMON SCHOOL LAW 

of Pennsylvania, — the first liberal and general measure adopted 
since the founding of the commonwealth by Penn, in 1682, The 
passage of the general law gave a direct impetus to the system in 
this city, and the controllers went vigorously to work to add those 
features which should make its method of instruction progressive. 
Chief among these features was the gradation of the schools. In 
1836 primary schools were established. In 1838 the Central High 
School (for boys) was opened, and in 1840 the first steps were 
taken for the erection of a High and Normal School for girls. The 
system which divides our schools into grades of primary, sec- 
ondary, grammar, and high, is essentially the same as that adopted 
by New York, Boston, and other leading cities of the nation. 

In 1854 an act of assembly established a county superintendency 
throughout the State, excepting only the first school district,—the 
city and county of Philadelphia—which up to the present time en- 
joys separate legislation in all affairs pertaining to her schools, 
We shall endeavor, in a future article, to show how the county 
system of education differs from that of our city. 

PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 

Abont ten years ago the Board of School Controllers became 
the Board of Public Education. This body consists of thirty-one 
members (one from each ward or school section), appointed by the 
judges of the Courts of Common Pleas, for a term of three years. 
Each member is, by virtue of his office, a director in the section 
for which he is appointed. The method of appointment, however, 
has, for some time past, been growing in disfavor with the Sec- 
tional Boards of Directors, who claim that the interests of their 
schools are not so well represented as under the old system. In 
consequence, a bill to restore to the sectional boards the right of 
appointing members of the board of education, has been presented 
and is at present pending in the legislature. The Sectional Boards 
of Directors each consist of the member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and twelve members elected by the people for a period of 
three years, one third of the number being chosen each year. 
These members are all males, with, we believe, a solitary exception 
in one of the sectional boards. This, however, is a matter of 
choice with the people, and not of law; for Art. X., Sec. 3 of the 
Constitution of 1873 says: “ Women twenty-one years of age, and 
upward, shall be eligible to any office of control or management 
under the school laws of this State.” 

POWERS OF THE BOARDS. 

The powers of these two boards are not very clearly defined, 
hence there is frequently a conflict of authority between them. 
The Board of Education takes general control of all school affairs, 
disburses the appropriations for the support of the schools, erec- 
tion of schoolhouses, etc; holds «annual examinations of appli- 
om for certificates of qualification to teach in the first school 
district; grants such certificates; confirms the election of teachers 
appointed by the Sectional Boards; determines courses of study ; 
prescribes the text-books to-be used in the schools; has sole con- 
trol of the Normal School, the Central High School, and the night 
schools, 

The Sectional Boards have a general supervision of the schools 
of their respective wards ; appoint teachers subject to the ap- 
Proval of the Board of Education ; expend money for repairs and 
replenishing, limited by their share in the annual appropriations ; 
which share is determined by the Board of Education, from esti- 
‘mates presented annually by each Sectional Board. 

Ph. Board of Education has no power to lay or collect taxes 

‘ae support of the schools, but annually presents to councils 
an itemized estimate of the amount necessary to meet the ex- 
peases of the coming year. This estimate is made the basis of 
an ordinance passed by councils, and the amount they deem nec- 
a is granted to the schools, to be disbursed by the Board of 
ducation, The appropriation does not, of course, always agree 
With the estimate, 


The schools of Philadelphia are, in every senge of the word, 


Sree schools,—tuition, books, stationery, etc., being furnished gratis. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS. 

At present there are 95,500 pupils attending our public schools. 
There are 1,890 teachers, 80 of whom are males. We fear these 
dry facts will be of little interest to the general reader ; yet they 
seem necessary toa proper understanding of what we propose to 
attempt hereafter,—an explanation of the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem, — which many strangers deem anomalous and difficult to un- 
derstand. We subjoin a few items of general news, which we 
trust will not prove wholly uninteresting. 

LIBERAL OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

An important event of the past year was the offer of the trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania to establish forty free 
scholarships in the Towne Scientific School, at the rate of ten 
scholarships a year, for a four years’ course. The design of 
this school is “to give a thorough technical and professional 
training to those who propose engaging in the pursuit of chem- 
istry, with its manifold applications to the industrial arts; miner- 
alogy, geology, and mining ; metallurgy and assaying ; engineer- 
ing, civil, dynamical, or mechanical; mechanical drawing and 
architecture.” In making this generous offer, the trustees said : 
“ For such technical and professional instructions, the authorities 
of the university believe that the Towne Scientific School presents 
unusual advantages. They think it important to this community 
that properly-qualified young men shall avail themselves of those 
advantages, and they are satisfied that there are many meritorious 
pupils in the public school who would gladly embrace this oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a professional education.” These scholarships 
are to be awarded to ten male pupils of the public schools who 
shall pass the best examination for admission to the freshman 
class of the Towne Scientific School, in the month of June of each 
year. The Board of Education have accepted this offer, and are 
now considering the best method by which the candidates can be 
selected and sent to the university for examination. 

The directors of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
have also offered to admit ten female pupils of the public schools, 
annually, to that institution, for a four years’ course in art-training. 

A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 

Phillipe De Motta, Commissioner of Education for Brazil, is 
visiting the schools of our city. He intends to visit all the princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Europe, for the purpose of 
gathering sucli\information as will enable him to improve the 
schools of his country. M. H. 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 
MERRY SPRING TIME’S HARBINGER, 

The clear atmosphere and bright sunlight of the past week have 
contributed much to the equanimity of the boy, and have made 
the girl happy. The circling rope and the dizzy top have taken 
the place of the deceitful and unsteady skate, and the vast king- 
dom of childhood is throbbing with the exuberance characteristic 
of the season. 


THE MORTALITY REPORTS 

manifest no decided improvement in the sanitary condition of the 
city. The flapping of the wings of the death angel at so many 
homes in the city has roused the “ conscript fathers” of the coun- 
cil, however, to the necessity of action, and, as heretofore inti- 
mated, a man who knows something of the business has been 
placed at the head of the health department. Something is also 
being done in the matter of cleaning the streets and removing the 
winter’s garbage, so that, while there is no diminution in the death 
rate, and the number of deaths from scarlet fever has averaged 
upwards of five per day for a month, the prospect for the future is 
brighter. 

Among things worthy of mention in connection with educational 
affairs in this city are the numerous societies of 


COLLEGE ALUMNI 
which have been formed for the purpose of reviving thoughts of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” and of getting away at least once a year from 
the cares of business and professional life, and renewing allegiance 
to alma mater, in the midst of old sentiments, old songs, and old 
friendships, at an annual festival. The children of Yale, of Dart- 
mouth, and of Amherst, who reside in this vicinity, have already 
had their annual feasts, and now the children of their younger 
sister, the University of Michigan, have taken steps to form a per- 
manent organization, of which a prominent feature is to be the 


usual annual feast. 
A NOTABLE GATHERING 


was held during the week at the Sherman House. It happened 
that lecture-engagements of the parties brought together in this 
city several lights of the platform. So a reception was held and 
a very enjoyable little celebration was had in a semi-private way. 
There were songs by the “ Madrigal Club,” and speeches by Rob- 
ert Colyer, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, and Brooke 
Herford. The gathering was especially intended to honor 
Mesdames Livermore and Howe. The latter recited her famous 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Mrs, Livermore is regarded as 
in some sense a Chicago production, although she achieved most 
of her celebrity after leaving us. The gathering was large and 
intelligent, and is spoken of as a very pleasant affair. 
A CHICAGO INSTITUTE. 
Teachers Institutes are held woekly in Chicago,—that is, an 


Institute is held every Saturday morning, although the grades are 
80 arranged that each Teachers’ Institute comes once in about 
five weeks. With a view of conveying an idea of the work done 
in these Institutes, the following summary of proceedings of the 
last Institute for the grammar grades is printed: The teachers 
were called to order by the superintendent at 10.00 o’clock. The 
number present was about 150. The superintendent referred to 
the optional studies, and recommended that pupils who have not 
taken drawing or music, should be required te give attention to 
similar studies while their companions were pursuing these; and 
writing was. suggested in connection with drawing, and reading 
with music. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes were then given to Mrs. Dimmock, 
the special teacher of drawing, who commenced by expressing the 
hope that work would be promptly resumed in that branch. She 
intimated that more designing should be done in proportion to the 
other work than had yet been generally accomplished, and sug- 
gested that at least two original designs should be required out- 
side of the text-book work, before the end of this year. Mrs. 
Dimmock found the best work in the seventh and eighth grades, 
but teachers were cautioned against permitting pupils to copy inte 
their books designs which violated the laws of natural growth, as 
had been done in some instances. Some suggestions were then 
offered in reference to roseleaf designs, and some reminiscences 
given of the historical significance of that flower. Mrs. Dimmock 
had visited the schools of Milwaukee recently, and stated that the 
designs of pupils in that city were better than ours, although men- 
tion was made of one that was exhibited as a sort of prodigy, 
which was conspicuous for violations of the best known and es- 
tablished principles of design. Teachers present were cautioned 
against similar exhibitions. Some suggestions were then given as 
to the treatment of bi-symmetrical and multi-symmetrical forms. 
Teachers were invited to note down for consideration any difficul- 
ties or doubts that occurred between the intervals of her visits. 

Superintendent Pickard then considered, for some thirty min- 
utes, some points in arithmetic which he had noted. He urged in 
connection with fifth-grade work that the “general principles of 
division” be thoroughly taught, because of their importance in fu- 
ture grades. In the next grade the subject of fractions was con- 
sidered, and teachers were advised to teach and cause their pupils 
to understand two methods: the concrete method, in which the 
fraction was regarded as one or more than one fractional unit, and 
the method by which the fraction was to be regarded as express- 
ing an unexecuted division. Some practical hints were then given 
as to “ pointing off” in division of decimals, the superintendent 
recommending that the place of the point be determined before 
the division was made, or when the place was reached, rather than 
by the usual method of counting up to ascertain the excess of 
decimal places in the dividend. A variety of illustrative examples 
were then performed, and questions answered. 

Mr. Orlando Blackmar, the special teacher of music, then 
“took the floor,” and had distributed what he called No. 1 of the 
Fifth Grade Musical Library, which was a product of the electric 
pen, and consisted of a series of musical exercises written in vari- 
ous keys of the grade, accompanied by some short and plain gen- 
eral directions. Some merriment was caused by what was consid- 
ered to be a freak of the electric pen, which perversely spelled 
“ nucleus,” “ nuclious.” Teachers were cautioned not to give the 
songs which were marked in the text-book for the lower grades, in 


the order in which they occur in the book, but to be governed by 
their own judgment in that matter. Seventh and eighth grade 
teachers had the freedom of the book, though they were expected 
to learn the songs indicated. Mr. Blackmar urged teachers to 
prohibit the singing of unmusical pupils. Special care was ad- 
vised in the matter of explaining “ signatures” to pupils. 

Assistant-Superintendent Doty was next on the programme, but 
his time had been quite largely encroached upon by the previous 
exercises, and the superintendent having some unfinished business 
on hand, Mr. Doty withdrew in his favor, and Mr. Rickard occu- 
pied the few remaining minutes in references to the Centennial 
Exposition. 


WISCONSIN. 

The announcement by the daily press of the appointment of 
three new REGENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 

for Wisconsin, and of the unanimous confirmation of such ap- 
pointments by the senate of that State, affords an opportunity 
to call attention to what is thought to be the best managed and 
the best supported normal system in the country. Wisconsin has 
four well-equipped State normal schools, so located as to accom- 
modate as well as can be expected, the various parts of the State. 
The present teaching force consists of nineteen male and twenty- 
eight female teachers, The salary of the presidents is $2,500 per 
annum ; that of the professors is $1,500, while the lady teachers 
get from $600 to $1,200 per annum. The most unique and praise- 
worthy feature of the system is the division of the State into four 
institute districts, each in charge of an “institute conductor” of 
special fitness, connected with the normal school, who at the 
proper season goes out among the teachers at their institutes, 


thereby bringing to them normal methods, and subjecting them to 
a great extent to the best normal influence. 

The number of pupils in the normal d ents of all the 
schools is about 1,000. The ratio of male to female pupils is that 
of two to three. There are two courses of study, an elementary 
course of two years, and an advanced course of four years. The 
schools are supported by the income of the Normal School Fund, 


aye productive principal is pow about $1,000,090, and income 
70,000, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of th 
Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


e retail price. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal of 
Mass. 


Author. 
Alberdi. : Life & Indust. Labors of Wm. 
Allen and Greenough. 

Barker, Lady. 
Bather, Archdeacon. 
Blake, John F. - 
Kosanquet, R. H. M. 
Bradford, W. H 


On Some Ministerial Duties. 


Elemen. Treatise on Musical 


ll, Lord George. Log Letters from “ The Challenger.”’ 8vo. lacn 
Seales Pocket Dict. of the French and English Languages. 8vo. Lippincott. 


Pract. Dict. of the French and Eng. Languages. Cr. 8vo. 


Contanseau, Leon. 


Cumming, Linneeus. 
Cunningham, Rev. W. 


Duane, William. 
Elliott, F. R. 
Ellis, Robinson. 


An Introduction to the Theo 


A Commentary on Catullus. 


Finney, Rev. Chas. G. Reminiscences of Rev. Chas. G. Finney. 12mo, pp. 98. L. J Goodrich. 
Foster, M., M.O., F.R.S. A Text-Book of Physiology for Medical Students. 8 Macmillan. 
Greenhill, A. G., M.A. Solutions of Camb. Senate- House Probs. & Riders for 1875. 

Hanaford, Phebe A. Women of the Century. 8vo, pp. 648. Russell. 2 50, 
Healy, Mary. Storm Driven. Vol. II. 16mo. , Lippincott. 

Horton, 8. Silver and Gold, and their Relation to R 8vo. Clarke. 

Homer. Odyssey. Edited by W. A. Merry. Vol. I. Bks. I. to XII. Macmillan. 


Horzier, Capt. H. M. 
Hudson, Rev. Henry N. Selections from Addison and 
Ingram, J. 5. Centennial Exposition Deser 
Lange, Hermann. New German Method. Vol 
Longman, F. W. 


Martin, Frederick. ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book 


Manual of Instruc. in Latin on Basis of Lat. Method. :2mo. Ginn & Heath. 
Letters from South Africa. 8vo. 


Astronomical Myths. Illustr. 8vo. 


The Thirty Possible Problems of Percentage. :6mo, pp. 21. C. W. Bardeen & Co. 


Descartes and English Speculation. 8vo. 
Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names. _16mo, 42. 
Extracts from the Diary of Christopher Marshall 
Handbook of Practical Landscape Gardening. Illus. 8vo. D. M. Dewey. 


Invasion of England. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Pocket Dictionary of the Ger. and Eng. Languages. 18mo. Lippincott. 


Title. Publisher. Price. 
Wheelwright in S. Amer. 8vo. Williams. 


Lippincott. 
Macmillan. 


tun aak 


Intervals and Temperament. 


Macmillan. 


of Electricity. 12mo. M acmillan. 


Fairbanks & Co. 
samo. Munsell. 


8vo. Macmillan. 


Goldsmith. 16mo, pp. 80. Ginn & Heath. 
ibed and Illus. 8vo. 770. Hubbard Bros. 2 50, 
. I. The Germans at Home. Macmillan. 


1amo, pp. 800. Macmillan. 


Martineau, Harriet. of Beginning of Ceotury to Crim. War. & Coates. 
Moody, Dwight Lyman. trows and Anecdotes. 12mo. urley. 

- ue ™ New Sermons, Addresses, and Prayers. 8vo. Mound City Pub. Co. 
Nixdorf, Rev. G. A. Scenes in the Life of Christ Illustr. 16mo, pp. 202. Luth. Pub. Soc. 
Offenbach, Jacques. Offenbach in America. 12m0, pp. 211, Carleton. 1 
Olney, Ellen W. Love in Idleness. 8vo. Lippincott. 

On the Edge of the Storm. Leisure Hour Series. 16mo. Hot. 1 
Pauli, Dr. Rheinold. Pictures of Old England. 12mo. Macmillan. 225 
Pendleton, J. M.,D.D. Christianity Susceptible of Legal Proof. 8mo, pp. 51. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 8 
William Lees, M.D. Advanced Science Series. : Acoustics, Light, and Heat. Putnam. 1 50 
Service, Rev. John. Salvation, Here and Hereafter. Sermons and Essays Macmillan. 2 00 
Skeat, Walter W. List of English Words, with Etymology 4to. “ 75 
Sweet, Henry, M.A An Anglo-Saxen Reader. s2mo. “ 3 00 
Vaughan, Cc. J., D.D. Forget Thine Own People.. 12mo. 1 
Heroes of Faith. 12mo, pp. 310. 175 
so ad Solidity of True Religion, and other Sermons. 12mo. of 175 
Words of Hope. 12mo, 2 00 
Warner, Charles D. The Book of Eloquence. 12mo, pp. ie E. C. Eastman. I 50 
Watson, Henry Win. A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases. 8vo. Macmiilan. 1 §0 
The Word,of God on True Marriage. 12mo, pp. 284. Claxton. 1 00 


New Publications. 


Weeks In ZooLocy, By J. Dorman 
Steele, Ph. D., F.G.S. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co, Price $1.40, 

This is the latest of a very popular series of 
text-books on natural science, and, as every “ lat- 
est” should be, is the best. One of the first no- 
ticeable features in the book is the profusion of 
cuts, and they are not the old ones which we have 
seen so many times, but are all bright, new, fresh, 
and natural. For this, if nothing else, Mr. Steele 
and his publishers deserve much credit, But we 
find the matter just as bright, new, and fresh as 
the cuts. No teacher nor pupil can peruse this 
work without much profit, and it is just what is 
needed in our common schools, and in every fam- 
ily of wide-awake, active children ; for it will do 
a great amount of teaching, if merely left where 
the young can see it. 


Tue Vicroria History oF ENGLAND; from the 
Landing of Julius Caesar, B.C. 54, to H. R, H. 
the Prince of Wales’ visit to India, 1876; with 
a Chronological Table, and Summary of Re- 
markable events. By Arthur Bailey Thomp- 
son. London and New York: Geo. Routledge 
& Sons. 

In this volume the instructor and reader of 
English history will find a companion-book, con- 
taining maps of England, showing the Roman and 
modern names of cities, towns, rivers, etc., and 
upwards of four hundred illustrations, descriptive 


“Kismet.” Vo Name Series, Boston: Roberts 
Brothers ; 1877. Price $1.00. 


This a delightful narrative of travel, blended 
with just enough of the romance of human nature, 
—exhibited by the characters sketched,—to fix the 
interest of the reader, while natural and historic 
scenes are delineated. Thisis a worthy compan- 
ion volume to those that have already appeared 
in this popular series. This enterprising publish- 
ing house deserve the thanks of readers for fur- 
nishing choice books, for a reasonable price, in 
the most attractive style. We shall expect that 
the “No Name Series” will make for the pub- 
lisher profit and fame, and for the unknown au- 
thors, a reputation that will influence them to 
write still more. 


— Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, in two 
large volumes, containing 1200 pages, will be pub- 
lished by J. R. Osgood & Co., about the first of 
March. It will be one of the most notable and 
quotable books of the year. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 

An Introduction to the Study of National Music : 
comprising research into popular songs, tradi- 
tions, and customs. By Carl Engel. London: 
Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer ; 1866. 

The Fatal Secret. By Mrs, E. D. E. N. South- 
worth; and stories by her sister, Mrs. Frances 
Henshaw Baden. Bound in morocco cloth, full 
gilt back. Price $1.75. 


MAGAZINES, 


of the manners, customs, dress, architecture, 
weapons, implements, furniture, musical instru- 
ments, etc., of the different periods. The engrav- | 
ings were made by the Brothers Dalzell, and the | 
copies were taken from the most authentic 
sources, 

Each sovereign’s reign makes a chapter com- 
plete in itself, giving date of birth, accession, mar- 
riage, death, and burial, followed by eoncisely 
written summaries of events of interest and in- 
struction. The text is made inviting and instruc- 
tive by many detailed descriptions of manners, 
customs, and implements used by the Britons, Ro- 
mans, and German conquerors, not usually acces- 
sible to pupils in a school history of England. 

The illustrations, carefully studied, will be 
found to be a complete history of the costumes, 
implements of war, agriculture, and industry of the 
people. The pictures of furniture, coins, gold, 
and silver work, give additional value to the book, 


— Scribner is invaluable to educators. The 
New York Aquarium, Princeton College, The 
Youth of Gilbert Stuart, An Exposition of Life 
Insurance, Of William Francis Bartlett, A Win- 
ter on the Nile, Bric 4 Brac, are articles which 
will especially interest our readers, 

— The Galaxy contains for teachers the follow- 
ing valuable articles: The English Peerage, by 
E. C. Grenville Murray ; Wordsworth’s Correc- 
tions ; by Titus Munson Coan; Shall Punishment 
Punish? by Chauncey Hickox; The Eastern 
Question, by A. H. Guernsey ; To Beethoven, by 
Sydney Lanier; The Dramatic Canons, by 
Frederick Whittaker ; and Scientific Miscellany. 

— The Catholic World, for March, contains the 
following articles of value to teachers: The Rus- 
sian Chancellor, Similarities of Physical and Re- 
ligious Knowledge, A Birdseye View of Toledo, 
English Rule in Ireland, Some Quaint Old Cities, 

— Appleton's Fournal, for March, will interest 


from’ the fact of their being exact copies of the 
originals. We heartily commend this book to ail 


teachers in these articles : The Mountain-Region 


students of English history ;—no library is com- |of North Carolina, by Christian Reid (with seven 
plete without it. For terms to teachers, address illustrations); Love or Study, by M. E. W. S, 


the publishers, 416 Broome street, New York, 


(with three illustrations) ; Charles Mackay’s 


“ Recollections,” by A. H. Guernsey ; The De- 
fenses of Constantinople, by Geo, M. Towle (with 
an illustration); Culture-Heroes of the Ancient 
Americans, by John T. Short; A Floridian Is- 
land, by D. H. Jaques ; New Books. 

— St. Nicholas is a new wonder in every issue, 
The Stars in March, The Seven Ages, A Letter to 
Letter- Writers, Making Maple Sugar, will interest 
the oldest as well as the youngest readers. 

— The Phrenological Yournal has in its table of 
contents: Cornelius Vanderbilt, with portrait ; 
The Symbolism of the Features, illustrated ; Ac- 
quisitiveness and its Relations; Tropical Trees, 
illustrated» Education at the Centennial ; Bal- 
ance of the Organs of Mind; How to Teach—Law 
of Magnitude ; Letters toa Son in College (III). 


— Besides the usual full and excellent exposi- 
tions, the National Sunday School Teacher; for 
March, publishes some really valuable articles on 
themes relating to the lessons for the month. 
Rev. E. L. Hurd, D.D., writes on Elisha’s Double 
Portion, Rev. E. F. Williams on The Land Law 
of the Hebrews. 

— The Folio, for March, contains: Better Here 
than There, Oh Dinna Ye Forget, Marriage Bell 
Waltzes, Folio Quadrilles, Be thou Faithful. A 
Lithograph of Madame Palmieri appears in this 
valuable musical journal. 

— The International Review for March and 
April, 1877, will contain the following articles : 
I, The Administration of President Grant, with 
criticisms on its policy, its opportunities, and its 
influence at home and abroad; II. Theory and 
Practice in Architecture, by James C. Bayles of 
the /ron Age: III. German Comic Papers, by 
Julius Duboc, of Dresden; IV. Two Norse 
Sagas, by Prof. Hjalmar H. Boyesen, of Cornell 
University; V. The University of Upsala, by 
Dr. Karl M. Thordén, of Sweden, presenting an ac- 
count of the location, origin, and academic consti- 
tution of this great University, with observations 
on the government and life of the students; VI. 
James Russell Lowell and Modern Criticism, by 
Ray Palmer. Zhe Review also contains a sonnet, 
Two Past Ages, by Charles (Tennyson) Turner, 
of England; Mr. Hamerton’s letter on Art in 
Europe ; the usual notices of American and Eu- 
ropean books ; scientific notes and comments on 
public events. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


Joun D. Emack, 144 William street, New 
York, make and sell the new “ Japanese Hair 
Blackboard Eraser.” It is a superior article, 


Lovett, ADAM, Wesson & Co. are rapidly 
bringing out some of the best English publica- 
tions, including philosophy, literature, and fiction. 


THE increasing demand for Kindergarten ma- 
terials, for school and home culture and amuse- 
ment, makes the announcement of Milton Bradley 
& Co., of Springfield, in another column, timely. 


Lrprary COMMITTEES will do well to send for 
Widdleton’s Catalogue of Standard Works, before 
making their selections for 1877. 


Tue INK made and sold by Maynard & Noyes 
has been used in more American school rooms 
than that of any other manufacturers. It com- 
bines all the necessary and desirable qualities for 
school use. 


THE READERS of Zhe Yournal are invited to 
notice the advertisements, in another column, 
of Whitcomt’s School Furniture and Blackboard 
Erasers. Committees will do well to examine the 
various patterns of chairs and desks before pur- 
chasing. Considering price and quality, they are 
unsurpassed, constructed of the best materials, 
and in shape and convenience combine comfort 
and utility in the highest degree. Mr. Whitcomb 
has just received orders to furnish a large house in 
Providence, and another in Washington, D. C. 

The Erasers are thoroughly made, and remove 
chalk from the blackboards, without dust. They 
are easily kept clean, and are very durable. The 
felt is securely fastened into well-formed blocks, 
convenient in size and form for pupils’ use. These 
modern conveniences need only to be examined to 
convince all of their superiority over any other 
erasers we have ever seen. a ples can be seen 
at our office, 16 Hawley street,  oston, 


Ym INTRODUCED for all Departments. Address 
“Amer. Educational Union,’ 731 Broadway, New. 
York. Monthly Reports for Scheol Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


of Tables and Miscellany. Also 

rith etic rd Review Cards, M, 

or sale by Brewer ILESTON, 47 Franklin St. Used in 
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Boston and New England ge ly. 


SILVERWARE 
AS PREMIUMS. 


IMPORTANT 


A $4 Setof Extra Plated 
SILVER SPOONS 


Given away as a Special Premium to the 
subscribers of this paper. Silver Goods fur- 
nished under this Premium Proposition are 
from the well known and reliable Union 
Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Under a very favorable proposition from 
the above well known house, all regular 
patrons of this paper can secure a useful 
and beautiful, as well a very valuable Pre- 
mium, in the shape of a handsome set of 
Extra Plated Silver Spoons, war- 
ranted equal to the best article of the kind 
sold in this country for $4 per set. And in 
addition, each spoon will be hand. 
somely engraved with your mono- 
gram initial. 

All who are entitled to receive this ele- 
gant and useful Premium can do so on 
compliance with the following conditions :— 
Send your name and post-office address, to- 
gether with your express office, to the Union 
Silver Plating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
together with the following Premium 
Coupon, and inclose with your order 75 cts., 
to pay cost of engraving your initials, ex- 
press charges, boxing, and packing, and you 
will receive by return express (or mail, if. 
you have no express office) a full set of extra 
plated Silver.Spoons, free of any charge. 
All express and packing charges are covered 
by the 75 cts., and the Spoons will be deliv- 
ered to you free. If you do not desire to 
have the spoons engraved, you are only re- 
quired to send 60 cts., to pay expressage and 
boxing. The coupon must in all cases be 
sent, to indicate that you are entitled to this 
premium, as this very liberal offer is not ex- 
tended to any one who is not a patron of this 
paper. The retail price of this set of spoons 
is $4.00, as the following letter will show: 


OFFICE OF UNION SILVER PLATING Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

We assure all subscribers that the goods 
contracted for are first-class in every respect, 
and that the usual retail price for them is 
$4.00 per set. Our lowest price to jobbers is 
$36.00 per dozen sets, and we will in no case 
retail them at any price, or send them in 
single sets to any one who does not send the 
required “Coupon,” showing that the 
sender is a patron of this paper. 

Unton Sriver Pratrine Co. 


Premium Silver Spoon Coupon. 


SILVER PLATE, 

. To the Union Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, O.: 
This is to certify that I am a subscriber of 
the paper from which I have cut this Cou- 
pon, and am entitled, under your premium 
arrangement, to a full set of extra plated 6il- 
ver Spoons, with my initials engraved theron. 
I inclose herewith 75 cts., to pay express, pack- 
ing, boxing, and engraving churges. 

8@ On receipt of this Coupon, wé hereby 

to return to the sender, express or mailing 
charges id in full, a full set of six of our 
extra plated Silver Spoons, with the initials 
of the sender, or any other initials desired, 
engraved thereon. -This Coupon will be 
honored by us for nipety days from the date 
of = paper. a which it will be null and 
void. gn 
UNION Co., Cincinnati, O. 


As soon as the necessary stock can be man- 
ufactured, all who secure the above useful 
and valuable premiums, will be permitted 
to secure a full set of silver plated knives 
and forks, on the same liberal basis. 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers: 


J OHN ALLYN, Publisher, 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


New Text-Books, 

By Prof. R. F, P&NNELL, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
HISTORY OF ROME, 75 cts. 
HISTORY OF GREECE, 7§ Cts 
THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE. Paper ...... jo cts, 


Specimen copies for examination at 44 the above prices. 


ILTON BRADLEY and CO., 

I SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Manufacturers and Publishers of PRACTICAL BOOKS 
AND MATERIALS for OBJ ECT-TEACHING and the 
KINDERGARTEN, in Homes and Schools. Also In- 
struction Games and Home Amusements. Complete Cata- 
jogues in any branch sent on application. 

HIGHEST PREMIUM aAwarpep aT 
por KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS. 106 tf 


(CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos, 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPBIA, PENN. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl's Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem 8s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay'’s Every Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 


lishers. 103 22 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Publish many valuable EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
among which are 
Olmsted's School Astronom 
pendium of Astronomy, for schools. By Prof. Olmsted, 
A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell. 12mo, $1.18. 
Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snel}). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edition. 
Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherst College. 8vo, $2.25. 
Olmsted's College Philosophy (Snell). An Intro- 
duction to Natural Philosophy, for col students. 
By Prof. Olmsted. New stereotype edition. Prof. 
Snell’s second revision. $8vo, $3.50. 


Fall lists on application. Liberal terms for introduction. 
104 22 


& LAURIAT, Boston. 


READY AT LAST! 


“SIDONIE.” 


_“ The characters are all depicted with the touch of an ar- 
tist. Ina word, it is a romance full of interest, and told 
with dramatic skill in pure and elegant English.” — 4. FY. 


erald. 


“Tt isa splendid book.”’—S. R. Crocker, Editor of the 
Literary World. 

“ Lt is one of those rare romances which do not perish with 
the flowers of spring, or go out of fashion with the fall bon- 
nets. The author is gifted with rare and remarkable qualifi- 
cations, Imagination, intelligence, the power of creating char- 
acier, and above all with a purity, sweetness, and sincerity 
of nature, that lend to his writings a charm exquisite, yet in- 
definable, like the perfume of a flower.” —Lucy H. ‘ooper. 

63,000 sold in Europe. 4000 ordered in advance of 
publication in America. 


All booksellers have it. Priee, $1.50. Cloth, extra. 

Also, recently published, Meeting the Sun: A Jour- 
“BY ALL Rounp THR WoRLD; 50 Plates, £4.50.° Roman 
Legends: Fastrs anp Fotk Lore; R. H. Busk; $2.50. 
Half Hours With Insects; by A. S. Packard, je.; 
with 200 Lliustrations ; $2.50. 

Any of above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

105 ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


] OCKWOOD, BROOKS & Co., 


(Snell). A Com- 


Poblish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
Farm-Yard Cl tham, . 


The Story of Our r . 
A charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 
© Harvard Book-Rack, 
Teacher’s table. 
Portable Book-Case. Send for circular. 
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LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


PRINARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 


For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
EA free on application to 
108 tt 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


[_OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
vem 764 Broadway, New York. 
in the Philosophy of Reli d 
BY A. M. Subj Idea 
od — enesis an t; Thei d 
Speculation; The Belief in The Place 
; = Hindoo European and Semitic Races in History, etc 
RUSSIA h. $1.75. 
M rere FOLK-TALES. By W. R. RALSTON, 
vol,, crown 8yo. Cloth. $1.50, 107% 


URRAY HILL PUB. CO. 


— PUBLISH — 
“ Home Tack AnD Megvicat Common Sensg,”— 
neatly 1000 pages, 200 illustrations, — by Dr. E. B. Foorr, 
of 120 Lexington Ave., N, Y. Purchasers of this book are 
at liberty to comsudt its author in person or by mail /ree. 
Price by mail, postage prepaid, $3 25 for the Standard edi- 
tion, or $1.50 for the Popular edition, which contains all the 
same matter and illustrations. Contents table, free. 
AGENTS WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUB. CO., 


104 h 129 East 28th Street, New York. 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


— PUBLISH — 


Hamilll’s Seience of Elocution........12m0, @1.75 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics..... 2 vols.,12mo, 3.50 


True's Elements of Logic..... 1zmo,  .80 
Butty’s Epist. to the Romans, in Greek, 8vo, 1.00 
Larned’s Grecian Mythology.. ...... 12mo, 2.00 
Cummings’ Butler's Analogy ......... izmo, 1.75 


Specimen Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papar. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2z 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Ts BEST BOOKS. 


Particular attention given to supplying Libr aries, 
| | as to best Editions, latest Authorities, &c., 
nquiries cheerfuily answered. Enclose stamp to pay 


rewurn Willard Small, Bookseller, 
103 tf 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 

Fo> im 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 


— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 

rr Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere's French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics.......... 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ........-..-- 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application, 104 2% 


OHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Valuable Chemical Text-Books. 


A MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. ByC. R. Fresenius. Translated in- 
to the New System, and newly edited Samugt W. 

ounson, M.A., Prof of Theoretical and Agricultural 

 Cpeaoee in the Sheffield Scientific Scheol of Yale 

College, New Haven. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. $3.50. 
TEM OF INSTRUCTION IN QUANTI- 

TATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. From the 
latest editions, edited, with additions, Prof. S. W 
Jounson. With Chemical Notation and Nomenclature, 
old and new. $4.50. 

UANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, B 
ad T. E. Tuorps, Prof. of Chemistry, Glasgow. 1 vo! 
18mo, pl., cloth. $1.75. 
Prof. S. W. Johnson says of this work: “I know of no 
other small book of anything like its value.” 
“This very excellent and original work has been waited 
for by scientitic men.’’—Scientific A miycan. 

A SHORT COURSE IN ges id 
ICAL ANALYSIS. ith Ee 
Prof. J. M. Crarts. Second E 
cloth. $1.50. 

ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF QUALITA- 

AN TIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By Maurice 
Perkins. 12mo. cloth. $1.00. 

LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 
Practical. By W1tLiaAm ALLEN MILLER. 3 vols. 

8vo. $18.00. 

Part 1.—Chemical Physics. 1 vol. 8vo. $4.00. 

Part 2.—Inorganic Chemistry. 1 vol. 8vo. $6.00. 

Part 3.—Organic Chemistry. : vol. 8vo. New Edi- 

tion in Press. $10.00. 

‘Dr. Miller’s Chemistry is a work of which the aut 
has every reason to feel proud. It is now by far the largest 
and most accurately written treatise on Chemistry im the 

English language,” etc.—Dudlin Med. Fournal. 

TRY : Theoretical, Practical, and Ana- 

On. As applied and relating to the Arts and Man- 
ulactures. With numerous steel plates and wood en- 
gravings. By Dr. SHaripan MusPRatt. 2 vols. royal 
Svo, over 2,000 pp. Cloth, $19.00; Half Russia, $25.00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 


$1 


fee, TRUE § Augusta, Maing. 


IDDLETON’S 


Editions of Standard Works. 
Students’ Hallam, Unabridged. 

Best edition of Hallam; 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $17.50 
The Middle Ages. 3 vols. ............... 25 
The Literature of hurope. 3 vols. ......... 7 00 
Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 5.25 
Mage Constitut'l “ 2vols. 3.50 

(May is a continuation of Hallam,—down to 1860.) 

For list of Standard and Educational Works address W. J. 

WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., Naw Yorx. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Scnoot anp Text-Booxs 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
R 's El Chemistry. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


tear 


Correspondence solicited. 104 22 
WORTHINGTON, 
9750 Broadway, New York. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $25.00 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Liter. 
Third Edition. Revised. . 7:50 
Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary, . 1.25 
Tennyson's Works (complete). Laurel Ed., gilt. 
(Including Harold and Queen Mary.) 1.00 
Chambers’s Miscellany. Ten vols. 


ART POTTERY. 


7.50 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- pr 


cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
* Potter’s wheel,’’ on which Earthen Ware is constructed, 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and et oye have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has Jed to the production of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphore, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of ancient cities. 
We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
ive free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
lasses sup lied. Vases copied and ornamented to order. 
Materials furnished. 


Decorators 
J.8. LOCKE & CO., 


23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Baverty Pottery. _106 (3) 


Ten Per Cent Net. 
LAND SECURITY. 
BEST AND SAFEST SECURITY KNOWN. 
For information and Eastern reference, address 
102 h A. S. LAKE, Suenanpoan, Ia, 


A NEW JOURNAL. 


The Educational Weekly, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Result of a Consolidation of Seven 
Leading Monthlies in the States of 
WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN, 
ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
NEBRASKA. 


Editor-in-Chier, 
wM. F. PHELPS. 


Associate Editors: 
Prof. EDWARD OLNEY, 
Hon, F. M. GREGORY, 
Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN. 


Prof. 


The Grandest Achievement in Educational 
Journalism ever Effected in 
this Country. 


Circulation at the Outset 
Over 10,000 Copies. 


The Strongest, Freshest, Broadest, and 
Neatest Educational Journal ever 
Printed in America, 


TWENTY PAGES, SIZE OF THE 
N. Y. NATION. 

Subscription Price only $2.50 Year, 

in Clu of Fite. 


Send for Specimen Cepy to 
WINCHELL & KLEIN, Pullishers, 


170 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &e. 


The Naturalists’ Ag has been established at 3725 
Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of giving Collectors of objects of NATURAL HISTORY 
an opportunity of buying, selling, or exchanging their du- 
plicates or collecti imens sent to any part of the 
world by mail. An illustrated Monthly Rulletin of eight 


sent free. 
f received the highest award os to any one at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and medal 
given to any American for ‘* Collections of Minerals.’’ 

My Mingracocicat CaTatocue of 50 pages is distributed 
free to all customers; to others, on receipt of ten cents. It 
is profusely illustrated, and the engraver and printer charged 
me about before a copy was struck off. By means of 
the table of species and accompanying tables, most  sengies 
may be verified, The Price List is an excellent check list, 
containing the names of all the species and the more common 
varieties, arranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number. The species number indicates the place any 
mineral in the table of species; after it will be found the 
species name, composition, streak or luster, cleavage or frac- 
ture, hardness, specific gravity, fusibility, and crystallization. 
The large increase of my business has compelled me to 
rent store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds, Mammal 
Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound Builders’ Relics, an 
other objects of Natural History. I have secured the ser- 
vices of one of the best ermists in the country, and can 
do the best custom work. 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth, of Minerals on 
hand. $19,000 worth sold since the 17th day of January, 
when the first box was put into my establishment. Nov. 
13th my cash sales were over $1,500, and my cash receipts 
over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Phys - 
cians, and other Professional Men. 


The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal species and 
all grand subdivisions in Dana and other works on Miner- 
alogy; every Crystalline System; all the principal Ores, and 
every known element. The collections are labeled with a 
rinted label that can only be removed by soaking. The 
bels of the $5.00 and higher priced collection’ give Dana’s 
species number, the name, locality, and in most cases the 
composition of the Mineral. . 
All collections accompanied by my Illustrated Catalogue 


and table of species. 
120 | 200 | 200 


Crystals & Fragments, |$o. 2.00|/$ 3.00 
Student’s size, larger, | 1.50] 3.00) 6.00) 5.00] 10.004 25 00 
Amateur’s size, 144inches, . 10,00] 25.00] §0.00 

25 00] 50 00| 100.00 


High School or Acad. size, 
College size, 34x 6 inches, Shelf spec ,| 50.00] 150 00] 300.00 


Send for the Bulletin, stating where you saw this advt. 
A. E. FOOTE, M.D., 


Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 


Fellow of the Am. Assoc. for the Advancement of Science ; 
Life Member of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and of the Am. Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park, New York. 103 (op) 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


“U0}SOG 


Sole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


JAPANES 


Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 
anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 
e market. Warranted to give satisfaction. Sample sent 
a tar for 20 cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D. 
MACK, Mantftr., 114 William St., New York. 107 tf 


RH SC HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
toned, | iced, full talogues 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O- 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEHL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Traps Marx, Gillott’s,\ name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
~ yy! Bells of Co, and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Han for 
, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vayouzen @Tipr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


PER DAY at home. Samples worth 
$51 $2 fee. Stinson & Co, Pordandy Maine. 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 
Mise Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Moree’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Seience Primers ; 
History Primers; 
hye Geograp 
Harkness’ Latin Series. 
For information, and terms_of introduction, call upon or 
address M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Haw Sixeet, BOSTON. 


S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 perannum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


H. BUTLER & CO., 


Georce Ripey, Esq., Literary Editor of Tr dune, 
and one of the Editors-in-Chief of A ppleton’s Cyclopedia, in 
a notice in 7ridune of Graded Lessons in English, says: 

“* The authors of this brief manual, who are Sangeet 
teachers in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, have aimed to exhibit rudiments of English grammar 
in a practical form, by which the learner is led in a series of 
progressive exercises from the correct use of the language to 
a knowledge of its principles. The plan of the k 
starts with the simplest sentence as a unit, and proceeds 
from the various classes of collateral words and phrases to 
sentences of a complicated and difficult character. Having 
thus acquired the functions of the different parts of speech, 
the pupil is enabled, by a course of familiar exercises, to 
frame tho materia! into sentences of his own. The arrange- 
ment and execution of the volume betray uncommon skill in 
the use of language and great e«perience in the art of teach- 
ing. It is essentially a book for clas-es in schools, adapted 
to the daily wants of the study of grammar.” . 

GB 144 pages, 16mo, attractively bound in linen. Price, 
50 cents: a sample copy sent aed oe to teachers for 25 
cents. The usual discount for introduction. Published by 
CLARK & MAYNARD, gs Barclay St., N.Y. 


OWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


Monroe’s Readers and 8pellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene's New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep THe 
or Merit at THe Vienna Exposition oF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. We 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr's, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 
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Catalogues .° Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN New-England 


Ww. WHITNEY. FAUNCE 


BOSTON, 
56 zz 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKXS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spelliers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address for New-England States: 
G. £. WHITTEMORE, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


GREENLEAF’S New Mathematical Series, 
PAKKER’S ¥xercises in English Composition, 
and other new and popular ‘Text-Booxs. 

For circulars and information, call upon or address the 
or ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Essentials of English Grammar. For the 
use of Schoels. By W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 

'75 and °76 Ed. Harvard Papers. Fitz's Globe. 
Sru Music Reaper Enc Lit. Hupson’s Text 
Booxs of Prosz anp Poetry: Pamphlets of Addison and 
Golasmith, Burke, Webster, Bacon, Wordsworth, Shakespeare, 
&c ‘Our Geocraruies, & GreenouGn's 
complete Works. Goopwin’s Gresk. WHEELER'S 


56 PROVIDENCE, R.L 


Triconometry. Mason’s Music, &c. 102 Zz 


ANDREWS’S 
Manual 2% Constitution. 


“ As a Text-Book, by all odds the best of its kind.””—7Z%e Nation. 


D.D., President of Marietta College. 
sheep, $2.00. 


Antioch College, Ohio. 
Marietta College, Ohio. 
Olivet College, Mich. 
Wabash College, Ind. 
Westfield College, TI. 
Christian College, Ky. 
Rutgers Coliege, N. J. 


State Normal, Farmington, Me. 
State Normal, Castine, Me. 
State Normal, Plymouth, N.H, 
State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. 


State Normal, Normal, Ll. 
State Normal, Warrensburg. Mo. 
State Normal, Kirksville, Mo, 


Il. Industria) 


P RL Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Ludlow, Vt. 

; ville, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Xenia, Ohio. Skowhegan, Me. 
Willimantic, Conn, New Bedford, Mass. 

Framingham, Mass. Columbia, Mo, 
p Lawrence, Mass. Bloomington, Ind. 

Ware, Mass, Ss » Mass. 


pencer 
So, Hadley, Mass. » Mankato, Minn. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Designed for Instruction 
in the duties, obligations, and rights of Citizenship. By Israel Ward Andrews, 


PRICE.—Full Clovh: Retail, $1.50; for first introduction into schools where not already in use, $1.13. 
Sivcie Sameve Copy for examination with a view to first introduction, i 
Library Edition, full 


ADOPTED FOR 
E. Greenwich Seminary, R. L 
Western Reserve Coll 
Iowa College, Grinnel 
Simpson Centenary Coll., Ia. Earlham College, Ind. 
Pittsburg Female College. 
Shattuck Sch., Fairbault, Minn. Wittenberg College, Ohio. 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Cornell College, lowa. Hallowell Sci. Institute, Me. 
Northwest Ohio Normal. 
Kewanna (Ind.) Normal. 
Champaign (Ill) Normal. 
Dover (Iil.) Normal. 


State Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich, Boston (Mass.) Normal, Washington Univ., St. Louis. 
State Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. —_ Colby University, Me. 

State Normal, Emporia, Ks. Towa State University. Hartsville University, Ind. 
: State Normal, Leavenworth, Ks. Indiana State University, University of Chicago, 


Mich, State Agric. College. 
Missouri State University. 
THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


sent by mail, post-paid, $1.13. 


Greenwich Academy, R. I. 
Kimball Academy, N. H. 
Gilmanton Academy, N. H. 


oO. 


Kalamazoo College, Mich. 


Dickinson College, Pa. 
Dennison Univ., O. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Ohio University, Athens. 
Baldwin University, Ohio. 
Fisk University, Tennessee. 


Bowdoin College, Maine. 
Bates College, Maine. 


University, 
Hoghes High School, Cin’ti. 


Columbia City, Ind. Sedalia, Mo. 

Wabash, I Taunton, Mass, 
Sandwich, Mass. E. Des Moines, Ia. 
Huntington, Ind. Hollister, Mass. 
Franklin, N. H. Welford, Mass. 
Ionia, Mich. Chillicothe, Mo, 
Erie, Pa. Cambridge, O. 

Chillicothe, O. Ipswich, Mass. 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


WILSON, 


Publishers of Eclectic Educational Series, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY New-England Arent, 


HINKLE & CO., 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


Swinton's Geographies; 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


1. Language Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
3. School Composition. 4. Progressive Grammar. 
The aggregate population of the places in which Prof. 
Swinton’s svstem of Language Training 1s_now in 
use, is MORE THAW S!X MILLIONS. | 
In the State of Massachusetts alone, the cities and towns 
which have adopted and have in daily use Harper's Lan- 
guage Series, inciude considerably more than one-half of the 
entire population of the State. These hooks have thus 
achieved a success unparalleled in the history of text- 
For terms, address Cc. sTOC 


A 
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OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 
NEW YORE, 


Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Tracing and Short Ceurse. 
Bartholomew's Drawing ks. 


Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books, 
Crosby's Greek Series. 
Hanson's Latin Course, 
et’s Cam ge 

Wilson’s Punctuation. 

Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on ication. Corresp.ndence solicited. 

4374 53 John St 

Gen'l New-England A NEw YORK. 

A. S. MANSON, 32 B eld S.., Boston. 104 zz 


104 22 lin BOSTO 
HENRY HOLT & CO. 
«95 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


BAIN’S ENCLISH 


CRAMMAR 


Introduced in Boston. 


The Publishers wi'l be happy to hear from those to whom 
this fact is significant enough to lead them to care to know 
more of the work. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s of Phy-rical Manipulation. 
Knight's American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalis: (monthly). 
The Wiid-Flowers o2 America (quarterly). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers 


as 06 tf 


N, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
* Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
pSpencerian Penmanship ; 


Gray's Botanies ; & &. 
for New-England States address 

GEO. B. DAMON, 

6 22 Narnhill. Roston. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E, A. Dotssar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 
happy possessor of a Porte Lumi Magic Lantern, or 
other Apparatus, wil! find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 

portion of the wor a in ~ &. 
Fournal of Education. 


*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 
~ LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 

Scier*,y¢ Text-Books. 
Huxley's we wiem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & C0.’s Educational Catalogue 
Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


104 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
° Publich NEW YORK, 


fart’s German Classics for Students. 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols ): 75c. to $14. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), $1.50, 
Putnam’s World's 50. 

Hill's True Order of Studies, $1.25. 


Day's Psychology, Ethics, Zethetics, and Logic. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L PRANG & CO., 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklia St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLter SmiTu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. ss 


ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 

Has been REMOVED to 

No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
" Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent. 


AINTOR BROTHERS, 


MERRILL & CO. 


PUBLIsh 

Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hi-t. of the United States, 
Goodrich’s History of the U. 8. (Seavey’s Revision), 
KLisworth's System of Penmanship, 
EKllaworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Elisworth's Steps of Bookteeping, 
Bartieys Impruved Schvol Keco 
Kdwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

ngsbu raley's Sc Songs, 
Macklrath’s Dictionary of 

For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO.,, 

758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury's Series of Mathematics, 
The Boston Primary Schvol Tablets, 
Worcester’s History, Fhiibrick’s Speakers, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 


and other valuable publications, have 


REMOVED 


From 25 and 29 Cornhill 
To R3 HAWLEY St. 
Opp. Office of Journal of Education. 


All Educators interested in 
are invited to call. 103 


Correspondence solicited. 
obtaining the best Text-Books 


Wittiam WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; MHiliard’s Readers; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probes. ; 
Hills Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 58. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. §8.; 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 
$3 SAVED. Send to us and a BINDER for 
Tux JouRNAL. $1.25 at our Office; $1.50 by mail. 
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